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JACK’S TREADLE. 
In Two Cuaprers.— Cuap. I. 


“Tt can’t be done, and that’s all there is to be 
said about it. What a fellow wants to do, and | 
what he can do, are two different things, some- | 
times;” and with this reflection our hero Jack | 
pushed away his book and began to whistle a 
slow tune, with his eyes fixed thoughtfully on | 
the closed cover. When the tune was finished, | 
he tossed the book into its place on the shelf, | 
and walked to the window with another remark. | 

“And what he must do makes once in a while 
a third thing.” 

Now the stars glistened down in Jack’s eyes as 
he stood by the frosty pane,—too many to count 
that bright winter night, but hardly more than | 
the thoughts that went tumbling and flashing | 
through his brain. Some of them were of old | 
times, away back where Jack’s fourteen-year-old | 
memory could but just reach; out in California | 
first, then in Nevada, with every thing very 
much mixed up. 

There was a court-house, and his father made | 
speeches, and every one praised them; and Jack 
felt very proud. Then there were silver mines, 
and journeys across the mountains, with strange | 
tongues and horrible mud. Then his father was | 
always at the court-honse, and Jack was always 
listening and always proud. 

But at last something happened,—some terri- 
ble thing—Jack never knew what, only that his 
father was dead, and he and his mother took the 
journey over the mountains again, and then the 
steamer back to New England, — home, his 
mother called it, but a strange land to him. 

Since then things had gone on in just about 
the same way. Jack’s one idea was to be a law- 
yer like his father, and understand politics, and 
go to Congress, as his father was to have done 
if he had lived. Newspapers, Presidents’ mes- 
sages, speeches in Congress, musty old law- 
books, above all, the ‘Tribune Almanac,”—ab- 
surd reading for a boy of his age,—were all con- 
stantly read or referred to by him, while his 
schoolmates were hard at work out of doors at 
their games, like sensible fellows. 

It came to be a standing joke among the boys. 
“Hurrah, ‘Tribune Almanac!” they would 
shout as they saw him coming, “‘what’s the lat- 
est speech of the Senator from Oregon about?” 

And Jack could have told them, too; that was 
the best of it; and what ticket the Senator from 
Oregon or any other Senator was elected on, and | 
whether he was doing well for his party, where | 
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JACK’S TREADLE. 


town. The larger the target, the surer the shot; 
so he struck at once for one of the largest print- 
ing establishments. 

But the game did not fall so easily as he had 


expected; Nor did bis nvore-modtest-ventares-see { 


veed any better. The answer was the same in 
each office, no vacancy; “devils” [office boys] 
enough everywhere; and only in one was the 
place of subdevil waiting an applicant; but 


| that, the proprietor himself said, as he looked 


at Jack’s manly face, he “didn’t think he’d care 
about.” 

Care about! Jack turned his back and walked 
off to school, so disgusted that he could hardly 
get to his lessons. A sub-‘“devil!”’ As if he 
wanted to be a printer’s devil at all! No wages 
at all worth having, and a set of duties no better 
than standing behind a counter! 

He took another look out among the stars 
that night, and in the morning was ready for a 
fresh start. The propretor of the large establish- 
ment had smiled a little the day before at Jack’s 
cool proposal for employment, but this time he 
looked him over from head to foot, as a speci- 
men of audacity entirely new and _ striking. 
There Jack stood, hat in hand, his cheeks glow- 
ing with his run, an air of quiet determination 


“Yes, sir. I’m afraid of making what I want 
to in the world at the expense of my mother.” 

The man reached out his hand to a bell hang- 
ing near his chair, and the foreman of the office 


low tones, and he turned to Jack. 

“Show yourself here to-morrow, young man, 
and we’ll see what you are made of.” 

So that was settled. The next thing was to 
tell his mother. He had waited till he was sure 
there was something to tell. He looked up at 
her a dozen times, as they sat at table that even- 
ing. How lovely she looked, with a bit of deli- 
cate lace on her brown hair, and a crimson 
shawl about her shoulders! How proud he was 
of her! Would she be ashamed to have her boy 
“go toa trade?” No; proud, rather; he was 
sure of it. 

“Mother,’’ he said, at last, “do you expect me 
to make a lawyer you can be proud of, or some 
miserable, shilly-shally concern ?” 

His mother’s smile answered the question. 
She knew that her husband stood always first 
among his brother lawyers, and that Jack’s 
broad forehead and clear eyes, and gentlemanly, 
winning manners were his inheritance from him. 

“Well, then, they say the boy is father of the 


Lentered:— Thorewaso moments consultation in | 


er her little dog would ‘“‘wag his tail, or loudly 
bark and wail.” 

At all events, Jack seemed to be ushered into 
a new world. A new language was spoken 
around him. Motionless workers stood both be- 
fore and behind him, with only fingers and eyes 
moving through, what seemed to Jack, fathom- 
less mysteries. When the silence was broken 
he wondered what their words meant. He heard 
them call for “quoins,” ‘‘shooting-sticks,” “ 
lets,” “galleys,” “chases,” “quods” and “spac- 
es.” These were mysteries yet, but likely, as he 
thought to himself, with a smile, to be clearly 
enough understood before he had done with 
them. 

But for the present he had enough to do to 
learn the alphabet of the task the foreman had 
just given him. Here was his case of types, 
with a separate compartment for cach letter, 
and a piece of copy which he was to ‘‘set up” 
according to instructions. One thing, at least, 
was better than he had anticipated. 

“Here,” said the foreman, “as you take up 
each type youwill see a nick on the side of it, 
which will enable you to decide its position ”” 

How absurd Jack’s own idea became in a mo- 
ment! He had always imagined that the only 
way to make sure that type, however invisibly 
small, was right side up and right end foremost 
was to give a close and separate squint at each 
one. It was a great relief to find that wasn’t 
so, at least. So he buckled down to his task, 
ae be-had.been in the habit of doing to a tough 


reg- 


no longer than quarters, till the great city bell 
struck noon, and every body left work. 
| Done! The last word of his little piece of 
| copy was finished as the clang of the bell came 
to his ear. But how would it bear proof? That 
was the question. It was settled to his tolerable 
satisfaction when it came back for corrections in 
the afternoon. A few wrong letters, here and 
there one turned upside down; the words “a dry 
day” mysteriously changed to “a sly dog,” but 
further than that it was a pretty fair piece of 
work, after all. 

Concluded next week. 

————+e+ 
For the Companion. 
SOMETHING FOR SOMEBODY. 
By Ledgeside. 


Mr. Somers preached a very eloquent sermon 
on the Sabbath preceding New Year’s day. In 





rule in his school book, and the hours seemed . 
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somewhere about him, and _ his clear, honest 
eyes looking into the printer’s with an expect- 
‘ A a else had happened now. A let- | ancy that was hard to resist. ‘You said there 
Se come trom the agent in Nevada. The} was no vacancy for a devil, but that is not what 
stock in the silver mines, that was to have made |] want, I want to be a printer, and mean to 


them independent while Jack finished his educa- | make a good one; butI want to go right into the 


man, and if a lawyer must have a clear head for | it he urged his people—and a rich and flourish- 
business, it’s time for me to see that a hundred | ing people they were—to test during the coming 
dollars can’t do the work of a thousand. Now, | year the promise contained in the words “Tt is 
if you have nothing left in the world but the | more blessed to give than to receive.” He sim- 
house and a few hundred dollars a year, you| ply and very touchingly illustrated the truth, 
can’t afford to fit a big boy for college, and carry | that to him who giveth shall be given more 


he stood. 


tion, was good for nothing; no silver there, or | 


Sea 


none coming out, it made little difference which. 

“Whew!” said Jack, “I shall have to hur- 
ty up!” 

But as the weeks went on, and the state of 
things became plainer, he began to whistle again. 

“Hurry up! And what if I do? I shall be 
ten years at the least preparing to become a 
lawyer, and what’s to be done in the meantime? 
Let my mother earn her living and mine too? 
Not if I ean help it! A lawyer I will be, and 
nothing but a lawyer, but I won’t reach it by 
that road. And if I can’t take a short cut, 
why, I must take the steadier jog on a long one, 
that’s all.’? 

So he took his lamp and marched up to bed, 
as the shortest cut to morning, when he meant 
to put some of his thoughts into practical shape. 

Jack’s. brain had a way of arriving at swift 
conclusions, and he did not lie awake long be- 
fore he had decided in what sphere his new re- 
solve should be carried out. A printing-office! 


If he could not look forward to seeing his own | 


speeches in type very soon, he could at least set 
up other people’s. 





So breakfast was despatched in haste next 
morning, and in five minutes more he was down 


composing-room. I wantto earn my own living, 
and I knowI can do it if I can only get the work. 


| There must be work enough in an office like 


this. Won’t you give it to me?” 

An indescribable something that always won 
friends for his father came into Jack’s face, as 
he pushed the hair off his forehead, and waited 
eagerly for an answer. The man’s look ended 
in another smile, half amused and half admir- 
ing. 

“Do you know any reason, young man, why 
you should take a royal leap toa place other 
boys climb to, step by step?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, with an answering smile; 
“fa very good one, I think; and that is, I can’t 
possibly stop. But isn’t there a single printer 
here that has gone right to work ?” 

“Of course, if a good compositor offers, and I 
want a hand, I take him.” . 

“Well,” said Jack, “only let me try a little 
while, and then I offer myself as a good com- 
positor. I promise you I won’t be long; only 
give me the chance.” 

The printer looked Jack over once more, and 
this time his study ended in a quiet laugh. 

“Do you happen to think of any thing just 
now that yon’re afraid of?” he said. 


him through, and support him while he gets a 
profession.” 

His mother’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T shall do it, Jack,” she said. “I don’t see 
the way quite yet, but I shall find one.” 

“And I don’t want to see the way,” said Jack. 
“T should be ashamed of myself for a miserable 
fellow if I did. But I see the way to do it on my 
own hook, and if you can manage to keep your 
precious self comfortable on what you have, I’ll 
look out for the rest, and some day when lama 
lawyer, I’ll see that my beautiful mamma lives 
like the princess or the duchess that she looks 
like;” and Jack came behind her and slipped 
his arms around her neck, so that he need not 
sec her face for a moment. 

Of course there was a good deal more to be 
said before the matter was quite settled; but 
Jack kissed her the next morning, threw a good- 
by to his school books, and was off to take the 
first dip into his new course of life, with as light 
a heart as ever quickened a boy’s step. 

When Jack found himself, half an hour later, 


stick in his hand, he began to think of the old 
woman who wondered “‘if this be I,” and could 
not settle the question till she should see wheth- 





standing before his type case, with a composing- | 


abundantly. 

The audience was very attentive and thought- 
ful, but the deepest and strongest impression 
made by the preacher’s earnest words was upon 
an odd little bundle that lay all rolled up in the 
very back pew of the church. 

This bundle had in it a girl, and if you were 
to zuess how old she was, it would depend very 
much upon the attitude in which you found her. 
If she was standing up straight, you might have 
thought her nine or ten. If she was sitting, as 
she was through church time, you would have 
said she was between five and six. 

A Sabbath school teacher had found her and 
“fixed her up” to attend church. She had gone 
twice in her new clothes, and then her mother 
had pawned them for food. But something 
about the services had interested her. What it 
was, neither she nor any one else could have 
told. So she had rigged in a wonderful man- 
ner, had marched straight into church, and 
would have seated herself in Lawyer Crane’s 
elegant pew, attracted by the richness and 
brightness of the cushions, but the sexton had 
j caught her and huddled her into one farthest 
| back, where, not very well content, she had 

rounded herself into a little ball, and watched 
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every thing that was said and done, out of two 
as sharp, black eyes as there were in church. 

The sentiment of the sermon, in the simplicity 
and tenderness in which it had been presented, 
had found its way into her stupid brain, and had 
stayed there. 

“Give something to somebody what’ll make 
7em happy, that’s it,” said the ball, shaking 
away her mother’s old, torn, dirty cloud. “I 
guess I knows,” and she gave a clutch at the 
ragged sack—Tom’s sack. “Give something— 
give it!” 

The ball laughed a little laugh as she repeated 
the words, and several people turned their heads 
and looked at her. The sexton made a start 
toward her, but she just kicked out a foot on 
which was Ike’s last winter’s boot, so as to have 
it handy if he came, and laughed on; not quite 
so loud, though, for in truth she wanted to hear 
what more “‘the man in that box up there” had 
to say. 

When the minister had finished his sermon, 
and the audience had left the house, she lingered. 
The first Sabbath she had been there, a gen- 
tleman dropped his handkerchief. She had 
whipped it up in an instant, and hid it away. 
That had bought their tea at home. Perhaps 
another such stroke of luck might bring them 
another as luxurious repast. This the ball 
thought, with a soft smacking of the lips, for 
she was hungry, as such balls frequently are. 

To-day, however, no private property came in 
her way, so she darted out as she had darted in, 
shying from the sexton as if she expected to re- 
ceive a blow. 

“Give something to somebody what’s poorer 
than you be. That means Noll Jones. He’sa 
heap poorer nor I be,” said the ragged little 
princess, drawing herself up till she looked all 
of ten years, her heart growing bigger than her 
body every minute. 

“Noll, he’s got beat ag’in. He’s most always 
gettin’ beat. I see ’em,’’ continued she, medita- 
tively drawing her hand over her own cheek and 
down herleftarm. ‘Whopping big scars he got. 


cult problem this proved. 


wumething to give 
away! 


Why, the rags upon her back, even, 
were not her own, and in some mysterious way, 
very hard for her to be reconciled to, all the 
chances for petty pilfering seemed to have gone. 

“If I could just hook somethin’,” she said, 
piteously, which shows us that the minister’s 
preaching had not done quite all that he intend- 
ed it should. But God works very differently 
from men. The good seed had fallen into the 
ground, and among all the weeds and thistles it 
had taken root. 

“Something!” Not a moment was to be lost 
in finding it. Our little ball trotted off in the 
direction of home with her feet, but all her sens- 
es were on the alert, and no more noticed where 


the feet went than if they had nothing to do with 
them. 


It was the first time in her whole life that the 
purpose of doing a voluntary generous act for 
another had entered her heart. To do because 
she should be beaten or starved if she did not, 
that was the highest motive ever presented to 
her; but now there was Noll, and his black 
marks, and his miserable, appealing little face, 
and a gift for him, and a blessing,—these were 
all mixed together in her mind and in her good 
purpose in such utter confusion that almost 
any body else would have gone crazy and given 
up at once. 

As the ball was swinging along, fully occupied 
with these thoughts, she came opposite Lawyer 
Crane’s elegant house. The gentleman himself 
was sitting in a luxurious chair before the win- 
dow, looking out. This child recognized him at 
once, stopped and made upa face at him—a 
very ugly face, so ugly that it attracted the 
gentleman’s attention, and he called his daugh- 
ter to come and see it. 

A beautiful young face made its appearance 
in a moment over his shoulder, and the two 
children looked at each other—looked, and the 
genial love from the handsome face made its way 
into the heart of the ugly one, so that in a mo- 
ment the old cloud was dropped down, and the 
mouth wreathed itself into the sweetest of smiles. 

Then the handsome face nodded and disap- 
peared, but only to make its appearance a mo- 
ment after at the servant’s door under the front 
steps. 


“Come hete!” the lips said. 

“Come here yoursclf!”’ mimicked the visitor, 
planting Ike’s boots firmly on the sidewalk. 

“What do you want?” 

“Something for Noll Jones.” 

“Who is Noll Jones?” 

“‘He’s the boy that got a lickin’.” 

“‘What do you want for him?” 

“Something.” 

“A coat, or a pair of pants, or a sack, or a 
mince pie, or a plum pudding, or some chocolate 
drops, or’—— 

The visitor opened her eyes wide, stared, but 
did nothing more. 

“Say, are these the things you want for Noll?” 

A series of the most distressing shakes of the 
head, up and down, but no other answer. 

“Well, you come again before New Year’s, 
and I willask my mother. She is very kind’— 
with a half-patronizing air—“‘to poor little chil- 
dren.” 

Then she shut the door abruptly, as if she was 
frightened, and the child in the street felt as if 
she was suddenly shut out from hope and hap- 
piness, and was at her wits’ end again. 

“Pll hook ’em!” she said, emphatically, turn- 
ing round to make up a face uglier than ever 
toward the window. 

How full the stores she passed were of tempt- 
ing, beautiful things! This child had seen them 
every New Year’s, and never in her whole life 
had wanted them so much as now. Now her 
“somethings” seemed multiplied indefinitely 
into every thing before her. She wanted the 
toys and the pictures, the candy and the cake. 
With her hungry, eager eyes, there she stood, 
seeing, longing, almost crying for them all, and 
that not for herself, but for poor Noll. 

At last, and suddenly the temptation came— 
came and found no power to resist it. Dropped 
down from a place where it had been hung lay 
a bright red woollen scarf—a boy’s scarf—the 
very “something” the girl wanted. The vision 
of Noll’s puny face, peeping out from between 








its warm, scarlet folds, was pictured in her mind 
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cd, aud 
cried, and swore, the police officer can tell you 
better than I. He said afterwards fhat, strong 
man as he was, for a moment he felt as if he had 
met his match. The scarf was badly torn. Noll 
had better have had it, if it could only have been 
hers without the theft. The shopkeeper tossed it 
after them as they left his store. 

“If you are going to have her up,” he said, 
almost kindly, “‘let her at least have that to keep 
her warm.” 

“Hardly! The little snipe!” said the officer. 
But in spite of his words, he tied it round the 
shivering, frightened thing, and took hold of her 
hand to lead her, instead of pushing her roughly 
by her shoulder, as he had before. 

It so happened that their way to the police 
station, where such trials for petty larceny were 
held, lay directly before Lawyer Crane’s house 
again, and, as they passed it, there was the law- 
yer, with his little daughter, looking out of the 
same window. The girl was the first to see 
them. The little prisoner saw her, too, and tried 
to hide herself behind the officer, but could not. 
Then the window was thrown up, and she heard 
a man’s voice say,— 

“Mr. Wilson, my daughter wishes to know 
what that child has been doing.” 

“Stealing a scarf.” 

“Stealing! Yes, yes; I thought so. All such 
children will steal.” 

‘Take to it nat’rally.” 

“Ask her—O, little girl”—the child’s head 
was out of the window now, “I want to ask 
her myself. Little girl, say, didn’t you take it 
for Noll? Noll, you know, that you told me 
about.” 

Such a series of nods from under the cloud! 
You couldn’t have helped laughing at them, if 
you could have forgotten the police officer and 
the theft. 2 

“What does all this mean?” said Mr. Crane, 
looking on with much interest. “Mr. Wilson, 
as Iam a justice of the peace, if you will bring 
the child in, we will try the case in my kitchen.” 

So Mr. Wilson led, orrather dragged herin, she 
being very unwilling to go. Then the whole story 
was told and listened to—the whole, so far as 
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ined in that improvised court-room. But enough 
of the truth found its way out for Mr. Crane to 
release the prisoner, and then this rich family 
stood and watched héf as she shot out of the 
room, down the alley, and away from sight. 

Whether any idea of the leniency with which 
she had been treated got into the little prisoner’s 
head, I think very doubtful. When she found 
herself free—at liberty to go where she pleased, 
with the precious scarf still in her hand, she ran 
as fast as Ike’s boots would allow her direct to 
Noll’s house. 

Noll was not much more than half-witted. If 
God had once given him sense his drunken fa- 
ther had beatenitallaway. Buthe had instincts, 
and those made him, in a poor, dull way, com- 
prehend that a kind thing had been done for 
him, when the door of the room in which he sat 
was jerked open, and there was a vision of a 
dirty face, black eyes and a flying cloud fora 
moment, and then a voice, broken, as if it came 
out with very short breaths, said,— 

“There, now; there’s something! You be poor- 
er than I be, Noll Jones; you know you be!” 

Noll picked up the scarf, wound it round his 
puny neck, smiled from out its warm, crimson 
folds, and said, dully,— 

“Golly, now, if this don’t beat all; and it was 
Bet Lots, as sure as you live!” 

“Well, Bet Lots, you did it. And we are not 
to judge you. There is One greater than we, 
who sees the end from the beginning, and will 
not, we know, despise this day of your very small 
things. He has seen all the pitiful, wicked in- 
fluences out of which the stunted, deformed life, 
that looks from those quick, dark eyes of yours 
has grown. Who shall say that this is not the 
opening of the way in which, by His providences, 
He shall guide you to purity and to Himself. 
Wait a little and we shall see. 

One thing there is for us who read—remember, 
“Something for somebody,” if you would re- 
ceive a blessing. 
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any one knew it. There was a great deal, of 
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“Did ye ever hunt ducks, ma’am?”’ asked 
Margaret, our bright little Irish maid. 

“No, never, Margaret, for I never owned a 
duck, and so never lost one.” 

“Poor lady! You should some time in yer 
life own a brood ov ’’em, for hunting ducks is the 
loveliest work in all the world,—as meself well 
knows,”—she replied, in a pitying tone. 

Margaret had just come to us “new off the 
ship,” but she was no “green-horn.” She had 
not been in the house many days when she 
asked for pen, paper and ink, to write to the 
boarding lady in Boston where to send her letter 
when it should come. 

The letter came before long, and brought great 
joy with it. Margaret laughed, and cried, and 
thanked Heaven she knew how to read it with 
her own eyes, and know “by the hand-write” 
that he was alive. 

The happiness of the young creature gave a 
new glow to life in the house, as she ran off “‘to 
make out the words alone.” 

Very soon she came back, saying, “I’m glad 
to find ye alone. But then I’ve nothing to say 
to ye, ma’am, for ye don’t know my people, nor 
how lovely my swate little cabin is in Killyma- 
norn;” and she wiped away her tears with her 
plump white fingers. 

“Yes, Margaret, I do know that you love your 
friends and your home. Tell me all that’s in your 
letter, and let me rejoice with you, poor child,” 
I said. 

“Well, ma’am, it’s from him, the letter is, in 
his own hand-write,”’ she said. 

“From whom?” 

“From Johnny, ma’am, ov course, for if it 
was from any other body its not I that would 
give a farthin’ for it. O, ye should know John- 
ny, ma’am. He’s so lovely, both in soul and 
body, that you’d just give your two eyes for look- 
in’ on him once—and to think that a whole big 
Ocean ov water should be rollin’ between our 
two hearts!” 

Again her tears fell, and her fat little fingers 
wiped them away. 

“But who is Johnny, Margaret?” 

“Johnny? Why he’s the deerkeeper’s son, 
ma’am. My father is the shepherd, and the two 
cottages is side by side, and as near alike as two 


which my reader is aware, that was not imag- | twins, ma’am. The mothers ov us was as lovin’ 
s- | 
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as turtle doves, from their cradles, and the f, 
thers was ‘far-away cousins,’ besides. We chjj. 
dren shared each other’s stirabont, and whey 
shoes was out at the toes in one house, they was 
just borrowed from the nixt till the new ones 
would be done! I think in my heart, ma’an, 
that the two happiest families ov cretur’s tha 
iver God made was ours.” 

And here the picture of home-love became too 
much for her heart, and she burst out into g 
wild Irish wail, and wept and rocked herself to 
and fro, with her white hands pressed over her 
face. 

When this storm had passed over, she wiped 
the floods off her face with her apron, and smiled 
like the sun through an April shower; and they 
with a quick, nervous little laugh, she repeated 
the assurance that I would be quite willing to 
give my two eyes just fur one sight of Johnny, 

“But Margaret, how came you to leave Johnny 
and your pleasant home and come to this strange 
land alone?” I asked. 

“Pm ashamed to tell ye, ma’am; ye’ll think 
I’m that foolish that ye’ll have no respict for 
me at all.” 

“No, Margaret, let me hear the story.” 

“Well, ma’am, from babies up Johnny and 
me was more like one heart, and I thoughtl’d 
always have him by me some way. One time 
me grandmother was sick at Ballymalone, 
fifty miles away, and I wint to take care ov her, 
I was that lonesome,—I hope Heaven will for. 
give me,—that I was glad when she died that! 
might go home. 

“Little dreamed I what waited me there. 

“Jenny Blaney, the gardener’s daughter on 
the estate, she came to see me just the very day 
I got back. She was a great boaster, and it was 
many fine things she had to tell. Her uncle had 
given her a green-gold belt-buckle, and a top- 
comb, with a looking-glass the size of her eye in 
it; and the lady of the estate had bowed to her 
from the carriagé, and the like. But the greatest 
ov all was this; Johnny had asked her to be his 
“Tr can’t tell what color me face was then, 
ma’am, but I just squared me two hands togither 
and put my teeth into my tongue to kape it still, 
and then I said, as calm as iver I could, ‘I advise 
ye, by all means, to take him, Jenny; he’s an 
honest boy, and ye’re always wanting him—as 
everybody knows.’ 

“When Jenny left me I felt as if a cold bullet 
had been put into me heart, and that day all the 
beauty went out ov the cottage, and the sheep, 
and the lambs; and even out ov God’s green 
earth and the blue skies above me. The very 
face of my mither—the darlin’-—was more nor 
I could bear. 

“I had in my little green box of clothes five 
pounds, that me granny had given me, and 
which me father was to ’vest for me the nixt 
time he went to town. The nixt day after Jenny 
had told me this, as I was settin’ off to sell some 
goats’ butter, I put the five pounds in me bus- 
sum and went to an agent-lad and bought a 
ticket for America, that I might put a whole 
ocean atween me and the evil girl that had 
broke me heart. 

“‘When I got home, with the price ov the butter 
and the steerage ticket in my pocket, me mither 
was all a flutter, for the whole of the ducks was 
missing and nobody at home to hunt thim. 
I told her niver to mind, and tired as I was I'd 
go after them, for I knew well their tricks and 
their hiding places. 

“As I went down the hill and past the willows 
I stooped and kissed the stones by the brook, 
and put my arms ’round the trees and talked to 
thim as if they had been my lovin’ friends. I 
loved every spear ov grass, every shamrock leaf 
and every drop ov water in Ireland, and yet I 
hated Jenny so that I cursed all Ireland for her 
sake. 

“Close by the brook is a cool little spot with a 
moss carpet, and a rock for a seat, where the 
ducks often hid; but when I got there I forgot 
all about thim, and sat down and cried, to think 
how Jenny would be mistress of the deerkeeper’s 
cottage, by-and-by, and be pettin’ the kids, 
and waterin’ the flowers, when I’d be far away 
servin’ strangers. And I was vexed that iver 
Jenny was born, though I had no right to be, 
for Johnny had never asked me to be his wife; 
and surely, my heart said, he had a right to his 
choice, like any other man. 

“Then I heard a step, and turnin’ about, with 
my eyes like a crower’s comb, who should I see 
there but Johnny. 

“**What are ye doin’? says he. 

‘Huntin’ ducks,’ says I. 

“*Ye’ll be some time finding thim this way,’ 
says he. 

** T don’t care,’ says I. 

«Tl help ye,’ says he. 





“ ‘Better help Jenny,’ says I. 
“ ‘Has she lost ducks? says he. 
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APRIL 8, 1878 THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


«J don’t know,’ says I. 

« ‘What ails ye?’ says he. 

“Go away!’ says I. 

“Never! I came here to hunt ye,’ says he. 

«“<*Who said I was here?’ says I. 

“Yer mother,’ says he. 

«‘And what do ye want?’ says I. 

«J want yoursilf,’ says he. 

««What for?’ says I. 

“For my wife,’ says he. 

“But what'll ye do with Jenny?’ says I. 

«‘She’s nothin’ to me!’ says he. 

“And thin we found she’d been tellin’ me lies, 
hopin’ she’d make ’em come true. And I showed 
Johnny me passdge-ticket, and how we two did 
laugh! 

“Thin I promised to marry him, come Christ- 
mas, when I’d be nineteen, and he twenty-one. 

“And then, all ov a suddent, I remembered 
the ducks, and we wandered for miles and miles 
ahuntin’? thim—such lovely places as ducks go 
into whin they gets wilfully lost. The sun set 
jlegant, all green, and yellow, and red, and Ire- 
Jand niver looked so lovely to me. It was sun- 
down afore we found the ducks—just where we 
started—and then we driv’ thim home. We 
was so happy, that we forgave Jenny and ivery 
other sinner. 

“But, dear lady, I’d forgot the timper of my 
father, all this time. When he heard that I had 
thrown away the five pounds and plotted to run 
away, he jist raved. And to punish me for an 
ondutiful child, he said I’d have to go to America 
now, whither or no, to use the ticket and arn 
money enough to make good the five pounds I’d 
thrown away. And here I am, a poor, lone girl, 
with along year afore her till she’ll be let go 
home.” 

“But why didn’t Johnny come with you?” 

“Natber ov the two fathers would suffer him 
tocome, or give him or me a blissin’ if he went 
without consint. So he was forced to ’bide at 
home. The fathers said the punishment would 
be good for me, and make me a patienter and 
liss willful wife. I’m to get a litter by each 
steamer, and in ivery one Johnny will say some 
pleasant word about the time I wint ‘hunting 
the ducks.’ O, ma’am, ye should go hunting 
ducks some time, it is so lovely.” 





+o 


For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By O, A. Stephens. 
CHapter I. 
The Wreck of the Sea-Horse. 
On the night of the 29th of May, 1857, the sealing 
brig Sea-Horse, Bryson, master, was wrecked on the 
rocky headland to the north-east of Comfort Bay, 
(sadly misnamed Comfort for the ill-fated crew,) on 
the Atlantic coast of Labrador. — 
The night was intensely dark. The wind blew 
fearfully. ‘Ehe shore was a rugged promontory of 
crags, ledges, and outstanding reefs of granite, over 
which the black billows, laden with ice-cakes, broke 
with ponderous crash, and a wild, solemn roar. 
The storm had blown for thirty-seven houre unin- 
terruptedly, accompanied by fogs and driving sleet, 
No observation had been obtained for three days. 
The crew heard the thunder of the ice and the 
surf only a few minutes before the vessel struck. No 
preparation was attempted. Very little could have 
been done, at best. The brig drove helplessly against 
the black ledges. The survivors say that both masts 
went overboard with the first shock; and that the 
sea broke over her with frightful violence at the same 
moment. Every thing on deck, even the bulwarks, 
were washed away. 
Of the crew of thirty-nine or forty men, the most 
were swept away and crushed by ice, or drowned 
outside the outer reefs. The wreck fell off from the 
rocks with the refluent wave, but was caught again 
and flung crashing over the reef, and, settling broad- 
side on the sharp points of granite and ice, broke up 
in a short time. : 
To those who rightly understand the horrors of a 
shipwreck on such a coast, it will be deemed little 
less than a miracle that a single life was saved. Two 
ofthe wretched crew, however, clinging to planks, 
and another to one of the boats, were cast up, stupe- 
fied by bruises, and betiumbed by the icy waters. In 
the cold, gray morning they crawled painfully out of 
reach of the drenching spray. These were the cap- 
tain’s son, James Bryson, a boy of fourteen, whom 
the sailors had nicknamed “Skip,” a sailor from 
either Gloucester or New Bedford, (the writer could 
not ascertain which,) and a young “green hand,” who 
had rum away from his home on a farm in one of the 
interior New England towns. The name of the 
sailor was “Steve” Leighton. The “green hand,” 
whom the sailors called “‘Bub,”—who seems to have 
been quite a character in his way,— was named Larry 
Strong, though he certainly did a weak thing when 
he ran away from his home to go to sea. 
Young Strong was seventeen. Indeed, the most 
of the Sea-Horse's crew were youngstets recruited, as 
is too often the case, from the scores of discontented 
youths, who have left good situations in a fit of fool- 
ish anger or freakish discontent, and are then drawn, 
from sheer necessity, to the ever-hungry sea, which, 





Labrador, as most of our readers must know, is a 
very desolate region, desolate even during its short- 
lived summer, which begins late in May, and ends in 
snow-storms before the month of September. The 
forests are stunted. The northern lynx, the black | } 
bear, black wolves and other wild beasts are there 
found, as also the Polar bear, the caribou and the 
moose-deer, 

For nearly four months the young castaways wan- 
dered amid those savage solitudes; and it was overa 
year before they reached their homes in the United 
States. 

Truth, it is said, is often stranger than fiction; the 
writer has frequently thought that the narrative of 
these young fellows was one of the most remarkable, 
and, withal, one of the most thrilling accounts of 
adventure that has come to his knowledge. He sub- 
mits it to the readers of the Youth’s Companion in the 
words of James Bryson, much as he told it to his 
friends during the week’ that followed his arrival 
home, long after they had mourned him as dead. 
But just let me insist that each of my readers shall 
get his atlas or his geography, and glance carefully 
over the map of Labrador. Look, too, at the scale of 
miles, in order to realize the extent of territory which 
they traversed. And if it be not asking too much, 
we would wish them to refer to the map during the 
progress of the narrative, to see how little the wan- 
derers knew where they were going, and how blindly 
they groped their way from one lake and river to an- 
other. 

There are in the narrative many incidents which 
have appeared to us singular and even strange. To 
the wanderers themselves they were often little less 
than miraculous. Of such incidents and natural phe- 
nomena, we shall sometimes take the liberty of offer- 
ing what seems to us a reasonable explanation, indi- 
cated by close type and brackets [ ]. 


CuHapTer II. 


Skip’s Narrative—How one Feels when Ship- 
wrecked—Newfoundland Jack—A Sad Sight 
—The Nap under the Broken Boat. 


“How I came ashore,” said Skip, “I never could 
tell. Iremember pitching headlong from the deck 
when it broke up,—then all was swash, crash and 
roar. Soon a wave dashed me over and over on the 
rough ledges. It really would not have been very 
painful dying then. I was so stupefied with the wa- 
ter rushing and roaring against my head, and 
bruised, that I should not have felt it much if the 
ice-cakes had crushed me. 
It was dark when the brig struck; so I must have 
lain on the rocks an hour or two, for it had grown 
light when I came to consciousness. I was cold and 
numb. The waves still splashed over me, and I 
tried to crawl out of reach of them. O, how 
strangely I felt when I tried to move! It would have 
been a deal easier to die than to live. 
I got my head upa little and looked round. The 
sea was making a dreadful roaring. Every thing 
looked wild and gloomy. The reefs, out a few hun- 
dred yards from the shore, were white, and the spray 
flew up mast high. 
Close beside me lay two of the brig’s ribs, with 
some of the planking pinned athwart them. Scores 
of the oil-barrels were bumping in against the rocks, 
and the whole line of the ledges was strewn with 
broken timbers and spars. 
At first I did not see a single trace of any of my 
shipmates. I supposed I was the only one who had 
come ashore. But pretty soon I heard a low whin- 
ing—heard it three or four times before I had sense 
enough to notice it. Then I felt a cold nose nuz- 
zling in my ear. It was Jack, the large black New- 
foundland dog father had bought at St. Johns. 
You can’t imagine how good it seemed to have 
poor wet Jack there near me, and feel his damp nose 
pushed against my cheek. 
Then I lay still a long time, with the most wretch- 
ed sensations and pains shooting all through me. 
Jack whined, and kept licking my face and hands. 
By-and-by the aching grew so bad that I could not 
lie still, and staggered up on my knees, groaning. 
“Is that you, Skip?” I heard somebody say. 
Then I saw Larry Strong standing behind me. 
looked dreadfully haggard, and had a bloody cut in 
the side of his face. 
“O Larry,” said I, “are you alive?’* 
He came and put his hands under my armpits, and 
lifted me up. Then he rubbed my hands in his, and 
pushed back the wet hair from my eyes. 
“T’m so glad I’m not alone!” he kept saying. ‘I’m 
so glad you and Jack are alive!’ The crew are all 
dead but we three. There are five or six washed 
ashore out here, and some of them are crushed 


washed up by the waves every few minutes, but 
carried back again. It doesn’t matter much, for 
they’re dead, all of them.” 


asked, regarding me sorrowfully. 


when Larry pointed to his body, lying a little up 
from the others. 


of him before the wave swept him back, but he was 
dead. 


should have felt at any other time. 
feelings were dull, and I could not realize the hor- 
rors of the terrible scene before me. 


We walked painfully along where the bodies were 
ying partly out of water. 

“Is father among them?”’ I said. 

“You didn't expect he was alive, did you?” Larry 


No, I did not. And it did not shock me much 


‘‘He came ashore,” Larry said, “and I caught hold 


The ice has crushed him.”’ 
It was a mournful sight, yet I did not feel asI 
Somehow my 


“What can we do, Larry?” I asked. 
He went on without speaking. Jack and I fol- 


box before him, pushed it to us. The water had 
soaked the bread, and swelled it so that it had fairly 
burst the box. Butit tasted good for all that. We 
carried the box up where Steve was lying, and of- 
fered him some of the bread; but he merely looked 
at it, and shut his eyes again. 


He 


lowed. We found three more bodies, one of them 
that of the mate, Mr. Baily. Farther on we came to 
one of the boats lying up high and dry from the wa- 
ter. It seemed strange it should have been thrown 
up so far. It was bottom up, shattered and ruined. 
Larry stooped wearily and turned it over. On the 
ledge beneath it lay one of the sailors, dead, we 
thought at first, for he was curled up, with his jacket 
collar partly over his face; but in a moment we saw 
that he breathed. Jack smelled of him and wagged | q 
his tail. 
“Asleep!” whispered Larry. ‘Alive and asleep! 
It is Steve Leighton, too! He pulled the boat up 
here and gotunderit. Steve!’ he shouted. ‘Steve, 
wake up!” 
But the man only moved impatiently, and slept on. 
The wind still blew hard, and another scud of sleet 
and rain begun to fall. 
“Let’s get under the boat with him,” Larry said, 
his teeth chattering. 
I was shivering in my wet clothes, and willingly 
crept under, as Larry held the boat up. I then sup- 
ported it on my shoulder while he got under. We 
snuggled down beside the sleeper, and, lying closely, 
ere long shivered ourselves to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 
Eating Salt Pork Raw-—Steve’s Strange Con- 
duct and Dreadful Profanity—The Box of 
Ship-Biscuits. 
Steve was the first to wake. He got up and turned 
back the boat, and then began shaking, and shout- 
ing to us, till we awoke. But he did not remember 
that Larry and I had not been with him when he 
went to sleep. Finding us with him did not seem to 
surprise him. He had lost all recollection of what 
took place before he got under the boat. This has 
always seemed to me very singular. He could not 
even remember about the storm, during the three 
days before we were wrecked. His exposure, and 
bruises, and suffering had robbed him of his memory. 
It wasafternoon. The clouds were breaking away. 
We had been asleep many hours. My clothes had 
partially dried, and I was not so cold as in the morn- 
ing, but was faint from hunger. 
“There’s no good fortune in being saved,” Steve 
said. ‘We are sure to starve.” 
After that we stood a good while, gazing disconso- | 
lately down at the breaking waves, and the bodies of 
the drowned men, and the broken fragments of the 
brig. Horrible thoughts of eating our dead ship- 
mates kept coming into my mind, and I could not 
drive them out. I suppose I was getting light- 
headed. 
By-and-by Larry started and ran down to the 
water’s edge, and with a shout caught outa lump 
of something white. It was pork—a piece of salt 
pork from one of the ship’s barrels that had been 
knocked to pieces on the rocks. He cut from it four 
strips with his jack-knife. These we ate, and then 
all of us drank from a puddle of rain water, a little 
back of the boat. 
Larry then said we must all of us try to find more 
pork along the shore ledges. I went with him te 
hunt for it, but Steve would not go, and again crept 
under the boat to sleep. Larry told him that he 
might wake crazy after eating so much salt pork 
raw; at which he replied that he wanted to, if ever 
he waked at all. And then he declared that he 
‘*hoped to God” he never should wake again. 
Larry said that such talk was wrong; and as long 
as we had our lives we ought to take care of them. 
Steve then swore so shockingly that we both stopped 
our ears and hurried away. Yet he had never been 
a very profane man, and was generally good-hearted, 
and liked by all his mess. The wounds on his head 
and his suffering had made him reckless and des- 
perate. 

{This case of sudden and blasphemous reckless- 
ness which young Bryson records is by no means a 
cme | one. Instances have been cited, where per- 
sons of high moral character have behaved in a sim- 
ilar manner under the strain of exposure and suffer- 
ing. Itshould be regarded rather as insanity, for 
which they are not morally responsible.} 


as we are,’”’ Larry reasoned. 
that lie there on the rocks.” 





The brig’s foretopsail had drifted ashore. Larry 
ragged it from the water. With it was a tangled 
snarl of codlines and hooks, the same we had used 
te fish with on the “Banks.” Larry secured both 
sail and lines. 

Toward evening the wind increased, and the ocean 
looked very cold and rough. Patches and great 
masses of ice were driven along by the gale. 

(During all the early part of the summer, the Polar 
Current, which sets southward out of Davis Straits, 
along the coast of Labrador, is laden with ice from 
the Arctic seas. Off Newfoundland, this Polar Cur- 
rent meets the warm Gulf Stream, which comes up 
from the south. The icy current meeting the warm 
current causes the continuous fogs and mists for 
which the “Banks’’ of Newfoundland are noted.] 
“We must get under shelter somewhere,” said 
Larry. ‘Let’s go back among the crags and finda 
warmer place.” 

About a cable’s length [720 feet] from where the 
boat lay we found an overhanging crag, or rock, 
facing the south. Larry brought the sail, and we 
lay down out of the wind, partly under the rock. 
But the chill from lying on the bare ledge, with 
only the damp sail over us, made me shiver until 
my teeth fairly chattered. Presently Larry got up 
and went off a few steps, turned, hesitated and 
came back. 

“Skip, do you thinkit would be wrong?”’ he asked, 
“What?” I inquired. 

“To take their coats; they would do us so much 


gocd end keep us so warm.” 


I knew he meant the coats of the drowned men. 


At first I did not like to do it. 


“They don’t feel the cold now, and aren’t suffering 
“It’s only their bodies 


Finally Larry went off, and by-and-by returned 
with eight coats and pea-jackets. 

We looked upon the jackets with saddened hearts, 
taking out of the pockets the articles we had so often 
seen our comrades use—jack-knives, pipes and match- 
boxes—soaked with water. If those wet matches 
would only have struck fire, what a blessing it would 
have been to us that night! 

Without a word Larry handed my father’s coat to 
me. It was some time before I could master my feel- 
ings enough to look in the pockets. The garment 
seemed sadly sacred to his memory. There wasa let- 
ter from mother, received when we were at St. Johns, 
his clasp-knife and a loaded pistol in one pocket, 
(for some of the poor fellows would sometimes drink 
too much and be very unruly.) In the other pocket 
was his smaller marine glass. I had seen him look- 
ing through it only a few minutes before we struck. 
His chronometer had probably been left in the 
cabin. 

Come what would, I resolved to keep the articles 
so long as lived. Larry snapped the pistol, but the 
charge was wet, as was every thing else. 

While he was arranging the damp coats upon the 
rock, I went back to where Steve was still lying, 
asleep in the lee of the boat. Jack was watching be- 
side him, and whined wistfully as Icame up. There 
was a strange paleness about the man’s mouth and 
nose. I roused him and asked him to come down 
where we were. At first he would take no notice of 
me, then on a sudden he sat bolt upright and said,— 

“Skip, don’t you say a word to me—not another 
word. I want to go to sleep.” 

“But you have been asleep,” said I; ‘and it is cold 
here; the wind blows hard. We've got a sheltered 
place behind the rocks. Won’t you come?” 

At that he bade me go away from him ina harsh 
voice, and almost immediately cried out, “O, my 
back!” and then broke out in another dreadful vol- 
ley of oaths. 





“He’s sick,” Larry said. ‘He was badly hurt by 
the ice.” 
Jack sat down by the boat, and seemed to watch 


I dared not remain lest he should strike me. 
| When I told Larry, he said that he was out of his 
| head, and that it was no use to disturb him. But he 


took three of the coats, and went back and covered 


charitably by him. I suppose that the dog was a bet- | Steve with them, without waking him. 
ter Christian than I, for I felt hard toward Steve,| We then lay down, and drawing the sail up over 
because he would not help us find more pork. | the coats, ate a few more of the wet biscuits—our 
Larry found three pieces,and I found one. Better thoughts wandering off to our distant homes, which 
still, I espied a box of ship-biscuit, floating in and we hardly dared to hope we should ever see again. 
out on the waves. I knew it was ship-bread by the | Larry said that this suffering and danger he deserved 
red-lettered label on the box. Larry shouted for joy | for his foolish conduct in leaving home, but he was 
when I showed it to him. !sorry forme. Then, for more than an hour, neither 
We could not eatch it when it came in; but Larry of us spake a word. I thought Larry was asleep. 
called Jack, and, pointing to it, bade him bring it | Suddenly he asked,— 








like the gallows, rejects nothing. 


+ I can see more, too, in the water, 





out. The good fellow plunged in, and getting the, “Do you know any thing about geography, Skip?” 
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“Yes,” said I. 
four years.” 

“So did I study it, but I’m afraid I didn’t pay much 
attention to it. This is the coast of Labrador, you 
know they told us. Do you remember any thing 
about where it is, or how far it is to the nearest set- 
tlement? 


“I studied geography at school 


Are there any people living here?” 

“It’s a barren, uninhabited country,” I told him, 
(I remembered so much of my geography,) “and I 
don’t believe there are any inhabitants in it.” 

“Well, how far do you suppose it is to where any- 
body does live?” 

I tried to remember how Labrador was situated. 
I knew it was north of Canada. But I had very lit- 
tle idea how far north it was, or how it joined the 
territory below it. I recollected that Quebec was 
somewhere in the north-east part of Canada. Sol 
told Larry that the nearest town must be Quebec. 

[Fifty miles to the north of the point where the 
Seas Horse was wrecked is located the Moravian Es- 
quimaux village of Nain; and sixty-three miles to the 
southward is a second village, called Hopedale. If 
Larry and Skip had paid a little better attention to 
their former geography lessons they might have re- 
membered these places. Such a knowledge would 
have been of incalculable worth to them.] 

“How far do you suppose it is to Quebec from 
here?” Larry asked. 

I did not know, but thought it must be a long dis- 
tance. 

“Do you suppose it’s a hundred miles?” asked 
Larry. 

I told him I shouldn’t wonder if it was a hundred 
and fifty miles, and that shows just how little we 
then knew about it; for L have since learned that to 
Quebec from where we then were is not less than 
eight hundred miles. 

“A hundred and fifty miles makes a long journey,” 
said Larry, musingly. “But I think we might walk 
it in afortnight. We've biscuits and pork to eat, 
and perhaps we can kill game. So don’t let’s be dis- 
couraged, Skip; and now I’m going to sleep.” 

We went to sleep, with the sea roaring on the reefs, 
Some time in the night Jack came out where we were, 
and howled and whined; then he went off again. I 
have always been sorry that I did not rise and go | 
back where Steve lay; but somehow I dropped 
asleep, and didn’t wake again till the sun was shin- 
ing on the rock over our heads. 

+2 — 
THE SLEEP OF PLANTS, 

The deeper we search into the mysteries of 
vegetable life, the closer appears its relations to 
animal existence. Botanists—especially among 
the French—assert that plants breathe, work, 
sleep, are sensitive and capable of movement. 
These points lead to debatable ground. There 
are, however, qualities possessed by plants that 
are generally recognized by students of vegeta- 
ble life, and one of these is, that plants, or at 
least some varieties of plants, sleep. 


THE YOUTHS 


were, overpowered by fatigue, with its leaflets 
| folded together like eyelids which close, will ad- 
mit that at such times it appears to be in a state 
of rest, or of sleep. 

This phenomenon is seen in a more striking 
form in hot countries. Humboldt, while trav- 
ersing the banks of the Magdalena, observed 
that plants here awaken much later in the morn- 
| ing than in the temperate zone, as if the vegeta- 
tion in these climates shared in the indolence 
which is observable in all peoples under the 
equator. 

Many flowers close every evening in order to 
give themselves up peacefully to repose. There 
are some, such as certain bird-weeds, which 
seem to fall to sleep long before sunset, and 
rouse up very late in the morning, when the sun 
darts his rays upon them. 

In the evening if we view a meadow covered 
with these flowers, we cannot fail to notice its 
listless, sleepy appearance—the living aspect of 
the meadow has vanished, it appears a perfect 
expression of repose. 





PLANT ASLEEP. 


SENSITIVE 


If a clover field is examined about six o’clock 
at the close of a summer day, the spectator will 
be struck by the aspect which the plants present 
at this first moment of their sleep. The two 
side leaflets of each leaf are laid close against 
each other, and the middle one covers them like 
a protecting roof—the whole aspect of the field 
is changing. 

De Candolle showed, by some interesting ex- 
periments, that in the Moral kingdom sleep is to 
be attributed to the absence of light. By throw- 
ing a very bright light upon sensitive plants 
during the night, and also by placing them in 
profound darkness during the day, the learned 
botanist succeeded in completely changing their 
habits. These plants closed up their leaflets and 
slept the whole day, deceived as it were by the 
artificial gloom, and they remained awake the 
whole night when six lamps projected upon 








SENSITIVE PLANT AWAKE. 


The sleep of plants was first observed in India, 
on the tamarind tree, by Gracias de Horto, in 
1567, and after this on the liquorice tree by Val 
Cordus, in 1581; but it was the great French 
botanist, Linnaeus, who first demonstrated the 
nature of it. 

He first observed the phenomenon in a bird’s- 
foot lotus growing in a green-house at Upsala, 
Ile had remarked the beauty of its flowers in the 
morning, but was greatly surprised to find it ap- 
parently flowerless at night. <A close study of 
the nature of the plant showed that each even- 
ing the leaves of this lotus assumed a particular 
position, which hid the corollas; and this was 
its way of sleeping. 

Thinking that such a phenomenon would not 
be an isolated one, Linnzus passed many nights 
in wandering about in his garden, with a torch 
in his hand, to verify the results. He discovered 
that a great number of plants assume a particu- 
lar attitude at night, that indicates a condition 
that resembles the sleep of animals. 

In certain families of the vegetable kingdom 
the plants are so transformed during the night 
that they are hardly recoynizable. The aspect 
of a forest or a savannais sometimes absolutely 
changed by it. Many bring their boughs nearer 
to the stem, and apply their leaves one to the 
other so as to be a mutual protection against the 
cold. Whoever has seen a sensitive plant during 


them a brilliance equal to five-sixths of that of 
daylight. 

Many plants are susceptible to the narcotic 
influence of opium. Sprinkle over them an opi- 
ate and they will directly fall to sleep. This is 
said to be the case with the sensitive plant, of 
whose sleep we furnish an illustration. In this 
plant narcotics not only cause sleep, but seem to 
weaken its sensibility as they weaken ours. If 
opium be sprinkled upon it, it ceases to feel irri- 
tants and to contract when it is touched. It is 
paralyzed. An electric shock kills it. 

It is on the principle of the sleeping and wak- 
ing of plants that the floral clock is made. This 
differs somewhat in different latitudes, but the 
following flowers are known to awaken at regu- 
lar hours: 

Yellow Goatsbeard ...........+...+.8, A. M. 





rr eecccccccccccess . M. 
Sow Thistle .... y % 
pears FS i 
Lettuce and White Water Lily.....7, A. M. 
Pimpernel. ........ Coeeseescoce eee. 8, A. M. 
Field Marigold .....cccocccccccecee sD A M. 


The clock is constructed on the principle of 
the waking of the flowers rather than the leaves. 
Linneus first constructed this truly poetical in- 
dicator of time, having a floral dial in his gar- 
den which marked all, or nearly all of the hours 
of the day. 

so 

A SENTINEL Hen.—Who will say that hens 
can’t talk to each other and form plans for mu- 
tual help, when a story like the following comes 
well-attested from Maine? 

A hen and large flock of chickens were in the 
habit of coming round our north back door, and 
were rather troublesome. One day Miss C. put 
out a favorite cat, saying, “There, Julia, if you 
ean catch one of those chickens you shall have 
the whole of it.” No sooner said than done—the 
chicken was caught and eaten. The hen came 
as usnal next day with her chickens, but never 
after that day did she come without the company 











the night, with its boughs drooping, and, as it \ 


of another hen, which invariably took her posi- 
tion between the hen and chickens and the 
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house door, and marched, like any faithful sene | 
| tinel, back and forward in the space. If the cat; 
made her appearance, she would fly at her and 
drive her away with such vigor the cat was glad 
torun. “Julia” never got another of those chick- 
ens. Now how did this mother-hen communi- 
cate and make the other hen comprehend her 
loss and the service she required? This is sim- 
ple fact. 
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A SIMILE. 


The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only o’er the surface close; 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 
ByRon. 





A SELFISH LIFE. 


’Tis a vile life that, like a garden pool, 

Lies stagnant in the round of personal loves; 

That has no ear save for the tinkling lute 

Set to small measures; deaf to all that beats 

Of that large music rolling o’er the warld. 

A miserable, petty, low-roofed life, 

That knows the mighty orbit of the skies 

Through nought save light and dark in its own cabin. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 

Great Britain has been having a cabinet cri- 
sis; that is, the cabinet ministers of the Queen 
have felt it to be their duty to resign office in 
consequence of a defeat in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The government of England is so different 
from ours, that an explanation of these events 
may be of interest to our readers. In the first 
place, then, although Victoria is Queen, she does 
not actually govern England, and is not allowed 
todo so. The governing power is vested in the 
ministers, who are practically, though not actu- 
ally selected by the Houses of Parliament. 
Whenever these ministers, or in other words, the 
government finds one of its measures rejected 
by the House of Commons, it is obliged to do 
one of two things; either to resign office to its 
party opponents, or to dissolve Parliament and 
call upon the people to elect a new House of 
Commons. 

There have been twenty-five administrations 
since 1783, when our Revolutionary War ended, 
so that the average length has been about three 
years and eight months. The longest was that 
which begun in 1783, the first administration of 
William Pitt, which lasted more than seventeen 
years, and one other covered a term of nearly 
fifteen vears. The shortest was the administra- 
tion of Mr. Canning, which came to an end in 
one hundred and twenty-one days, on the death 
of Mr. Canning himself. There have been seven 
governments in this century that did not live to 
see the close of the first year. 

During the whole of the secession war in this 
country, Lord Palmerston was the head of the 
English government. When he died, in 1865, 
after holding office more than six years, he was 
sueceeded by Lord Russell. The very next year 
the government tried to carry in the House of 
Commons a law to increase the number of voters 
for members of Parliament, but the conservative 
party, led by Mr. Disraeli, joined by some of the 
liberal party, made a majority against the law, 
and the bill was defeated. Because of this de- 
feat the ministry resigned. Lord Derby,—the 
father of the present Earl of Derby,—was asked 
by the Queen to form a new government, and 
did so. Lord Derby died early in 1868, and Mr. 
Disraeli became premier, the conservative party 
still continuing in office. 

It was but a few months before Mr. Gladstone, 
who had been defeated in 1866 by Mr. Disraeli, 
turned the tables on his old political enemy. 
He offered a resolution that Parliament ought 
to reform the laws relating to land in Ireland. 
This resolution was opposed by the government, 
but was carried in Parliament. Mr. Disraeli 
preferred to calla new Parliament rather than 
resign at once. New elections were held there- 
fore. But Mr. Disraeli found that the new 
Ifouse would be more decidedly against him 
than the old, and he therefore resigned, with all 
his associates in office, before Parliament met. 
Mr. Gladstone was then called upon to organize 
a ministry, and this government, which begun in 
December, 1868, has never suffered a serious de- 
feat in the House of Commons until the 11th of 
last month. 

Mr. Gladstone is sixty-three years old. He is 
the son of a rich Liverpool merchant. He was 
a boy of promise, a hard student, and took very 
high honors at the university. He first entered 
Parliament in 1832, when he was only twenty- 
three years old, and has been a member ever 
since. He begun almost at the bottom as an 
office-holder, and rose by his splendid talents 
and industry to the very highest position. He 
held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which corresponds to our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, only that it is very much more important 
and responsible a position, from the close of 











1852 to the beginning of 1855, and again for 


more than seven years, from 1859 to 1866. He is 
regarded as the very first among English finan. 
ciers, and while he was Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer the taxes were very much reduced. 

Mr. Gladstone’s administration has given 
several very important reforms to England and 
Ireland, more, perhaps, than any other one goy. 
ernment in forty years. It has therefore been 
highly successful. But Mr. Gladstoneis only g 
man, and he has his faults. Chief among these 
are sensitiveness and irritability. 

Mr. Disraeli is a very witty speaker, and 
knows how to say just the thing that will set 
the House in a roar, while, although perfectly 
polite, he wounds Mr. Gladstone to the very 
soul. The latter then loses his temper, and like 
every person in a controversy who is guilty of 
that fault, injures his cause. 

Mr. Gladstone has contrived, without in the 
least meaning it, to make a great many of his 
former friends very coo] toward him. Although 
exceedingly eloquent, he is what is sometimes 
called “long-winded.” The speech in which he 
introduced the Irish University Bill, on which 
he was defeated, filled ten columns of the Lon- 
don Times, and took several hours to deliver, 
He is tired of his official position. He thinks, 
perhaps, that he has received all the credit that 
is to be got out of it, andis anxious to be relieved 
of its responsibilities, and of the hard work which 
has made him grow old very rapidly in the last 
few years, and has badly broken down his health. 
But whatever he may do he has deserved well of 
his countrymen, and is one of the best examples 
in the present ave of the good effects of industry 
and perseverance. 


—— oe 
QUACKS, 


It is probable that in all communities of 
savages, the doctors are quacks; that is, they 
pretend to cure diseases which they do not un- 
derstand, and for which no real remedy is known 
to them. It is curious that most of these impos- 
tors profess to perform cures by extracting cer- 
tain substances, or animals, from the body of 
the patient, which are supposed to cause his 
suffering. In Ireland, at the present day, sick 
horses are thought, by the ignorant, to be re- 
lieved by incantations being said over them, and 
then stone “celts,” or chisels of ancient date, and 
really dug out of the ground, are shown as hav- 
ing been drawn out of the animals. 

In South Africa, a missionary’s wife was pres- 
ent when a female doctress pretended to cure a 
sick man by sucking several grains of corn from 
his side. Before this was done the lady looked 
carefully into the negress’ mouth, and was con- 
vinced that there was nothing there. She after- 
wards, however, discovered that the woman had 
previously swallowed the grains of corn, and 
that by compressing her stomach she was able 
to bring them up again into her mouth. In 
such cases the patients may sometimes be bene- 
fited by the effect produced on their imagination. 

The tricks played are not generally so clever 
as this, but the Chinese dentists must be exceed- 
ingly expert. They profess that pain in a tooth 
is caused by the presence of maggots there, and 
these they pretend to extract. After working 
over the mouth for a while they exhibit the 
worms, but of course it is an instance of sleight 
of hand. Their manipulation cannot be detected 
by the closest observer, but the dentists abso- 
lutely refuse to be examined before the opera- 
tion, and could not perform the cure without 


some notice. 
——_+o+ 


BAGATELLE. 


Bagatelle is a translation of some familiar 
rhyme or doggerel into good Latin, that is, as 
good Latin as can be written under the circum- 
stances. But the old Latin poets never wrote in 
rhyme, and they probably never wrote the kind 
of nonsense that has come down to us in the 
pages of “Mother Goose.” It is very difficult to 
make a really good bagatelle verse, and some of 
the best Latin scholars have amused themselves 
with this kind of literary trifling. As there are 
a great many of the boy and girl readers of the 
Companion who are studying Latin, they will, 
perhaps, like to see how some of the old nursery 
rhymes look in a Latin dress. Here is, first, the 
old favorite, “John, John, the Piper’s Son:” 


Johannes, Johannes, tibicine natus, 
Fugit perniciter porcum furatus. 

Sed, poreus voratus, Johannes delatus, 
Et plorans per vias est fur flagellatus. 


The “Three Wise Men of Gotham” appear 
much wiser than they really were, when the sto- 
ry is told thus: 

Tres philosophi de Tusculo 
Mare navigarunt basculo. 
Si vas id esset tutins 

Tibi canerem diutius. 

Another wise man,—a wondrous wise man— 
who made himself blind and restored his sight 
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LEFT ALONE AT EIGHTY. 


What did you say, dear, breakfast? 
Somehow I’ve slept too late; 

You are very kind, dear Effie, 
Go, tell them not to wait. 

I'll dress as quick as ever I can, 
My old hands tremble sore, 

And Polly, who used to help, dear heart 
Lies t’other side o’ the door. 


Put up the old pipe, deary, 
I couldn’t smoke to-day; 

I’m sort o’ dazed and frightened, 
And don’t know what to say. 

It’s lonesome in the house, here, 
And lonesome out o’ door— 

I never knew what lonesome meant, 
In all my life, before. 


The bees go humming the whole day long; 
And the first June rose has blown, 
And Lam eighty, dear Lord, to-day, 
Too old to be left alone! 
O, heart of love! so still and cold, 
O, precious lips! so white— 
For the first ond hours in sixty years, 
You were out of my reach, last night. 


You've cut the flower. You're very kind. 
She rooted it last May, 
It was only a slip; I pulled the rose, 
And threw the stem away; 
But she. sweet, thrifty soul, bent down, 
And planted it where she stood, 
“Dear, maybe the flowers are living,” she said, 
“Asleep in this bit of wood.” 


I can’t rest, deary—I cannot rest; 
Let the old man have his will, 

And wander from porch to garden post— 
The house is so deathly still; 

Wander, and long for a sight of the gate 
She has left ajar for me— 

We had got so used to each other, dear, 
So used to each other, you see. 

Bixty years, and so wise and good, 
She made me a better man, 

From the moment I kissed her fair young face, 
And our lovers’ life began. 

And seven fine boys she has given me, 
And out of the seven, not one 

But the noblest father in all the land 
Would be proud to call his son. 

O, well, dear Lord, I'll be patient, 
But I feel sore broken up; 

At eighty years it’s an awesome thing 
To drain such a bitter eup. 

I know, there's Joseph, and John, and Hal, 
And four good men beside, 

But a hundred sons couldn't be to me 
Like the woman I made my bride, 

My little Polly, so bright and fair! 
So winsome, and good, and sweet! 

She had roses twined in her sunny hair, 
White shoes on her dainty feet; 

And I held her hand— Was it yesterday 
That we stood up to be wed? 

And— No; Lremember, I’m eighty, to-day, 
And my dear wife, Polly, is dead. 

ALice Roppins. 
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THE HIDDEN DOLLAR. 


Once in a while it happens that small sums of | 
money, mislaid in carelessness or hurry, and | 
totally forgotten, put in an appearance when | 
especially welcome, but cases where their re- 
turn is so exactly at the moment when they are 
wanted, as related below, are rare indeed. A 
certain writer says, only yesterday I read this 
incident in the letter of a pious German: 

“In the first year of my marriage,” he writes, 
“T had one day not a farthing in the house, | 
when my wife came and asked me for a thaler | 
to pay the weaver, who was to bring her cloth | 
home in the evening. The weaver was poor. 
There was not a person in the village of whom 
we could borrow the money, and my wife, un- | 
accustomed to such embarrassments, burst into | 
tears. 

“1 tried to comfort her by telling her that our 
Heavenly Father knew what we needed, and that, 








perhaps, the bad weather might prevent the | humor he would purr; but if he wished to intim- 
weaver from coming that day. I commended | idate he would raise his back, erect his hair, and 
the matter to the Lord, for I saw no means of | 


human help. In the evening I heard with grief 
the sound of the house-bell. 
ushered in. 

“IT was going to sit down at the table, and was 


just taking down a book from the shelf above | 


me, when at that very moment a piece of money 
rolled out of it, and fell rattling upon the table: 
My wife and I stood motionless; we felt dis- 
tinctly the presence of God, who so exactly 
knew what we needed, and bestowed it upon us 
at the very moment when we required it.” 

Our German friend added in his letter that he 
remembered that about three months before, 
when he was carrying books from the book- 
seller’s shop to his house, he met a friend by the 
way who owed him money, and as both hands 


were holding the books he asked him to put the | 
money in the uppermost book, which he did. 

So the falling out of the money was quite nat- 
ural, 

It was 80, Indeod; but that it shold remain in 
thy 


} back and sides, and nearly white on the belly 


The weaver was/ anon uttering a short, piercing shriek, which 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 





just the moment when needed to relieve the dis- | 
tress of the poor weaver, as well as that of the 
poor German and his wife, was a providential 
incident, the remembrance of which still cheers 
the hearts of the recipients. 





a 
SHUT UP IN A TOMB. 

Boys are often thoughtless in their fun, and 
put the subjects of their practical jokes in great 
danger. Some Pennsylvania boys came near 
driving a sexton to insanity or death, and de- 
served to be punished by imprisonment for their 
conduct: 

Attached to acertain Episcopal church, not 
removed from the East Park, Alleghany, Penn., 
by any considerable distance, is a mild-man- 
nered, respectable, but somewhat superstitious 
sexton. Beneath the church, or rather a little 
on one side of it, are situated several vaults, 
belonging to wealthy members of the congrega- 
tion, in which are deposited the remains of the 
dead belonging to the several families. In one 
of these have been placed the encoffined remains 
of three generations. 

In pursuance of his duties, the sexton, one 
day last week, opened the massive door leading 
to the home of the dead referred to, taking with 
him a broom to sweep up the floor, and shovel 
with which to remove any dirt which might have 
accumulated. His descent into the vault was 
noticed by a number of thoughtless schooeboys 
who were loitering in the vicinity. 

The sexton left the key outside the door. 
Quietly stealing their way to the portal, the lads 
closed the massive door, and while the sexton 
was engaged in his work turned the key, and he 
was locked up—a living inmate of the charnel- 
house where the decaying anatomies of genera- 
tions were deposited. 

Ilaving swept the floor of the vault, the un- 
suspecting official gathered a shovelful of the 
debris, and with itstarted to the door. It was 
locked! Ile was stunned by the discovery. 
Shovel and contents fell from his hands, and 
with almost superhuman force he pushed against 
the portal in his wild endeavors once again to 
reach the land of the living. 

But his efforts were in vain. The bolt refused 
to fall back, and in despair, fearing a living 
death, he descended again, and paced the floor 
of the vault. Every sound was to him fraught 
with weird and ominous meaning. 

The footsteps on the sidewalk above sounded 
like the echoing farewell to present life; the 
whistling wind as it moaned through the un- 
closed cracks of the door seemed the message of 
death from a forgotten world; his own foot- 
steps seemed to sound his own death-knell. He 
was alone amid the ravages of the dread mon- 
ster, death. The possibility of death by starva- 
tion, or what was infinitely worse to his super- 
stitious mind, the fear of the horrible objects 
enclosed in the caskets about him, made him 
almost frantic. 

Three hours passed. <A noise was heard. It 
was the sound of a shooting bolt. The half- 
crazed sexton ascended the strong stairs, and as 
he did so the door flew open and with one bound 
he passed the open portal, and he was released 
from a living death. 

For three hours he had been confined in the 
charnel-house. One of the boys who had been 
present when he was locked up had informed 
his father of the event, and but for this the sex- 
ton might have died in a living tomb. As it 
was he was almost frozen, and for the two days 
— his incarceration he had to keep his 
bed. 

+o 


THE PET TIGER. 

Making pets of animals naturally ferocious 
and blood-loving is not a very thankful or pleas- 
ant practice. ‘The well known authoress, Mrs. 
Jane Swisshelm, had a little dangerous experi- 
ence of this once: 

She says that at a certain time past, her hus- 
band bought in Arkansas a cougar, six months 
old, which had been caught while a kitten in the 
woods. ‘The creature was brought home, and 
remained a prisoner four years, at the end of 
which time he died. ‘Tom, such was his name, 
was nine feet in length, of a gray color on his 
and throat. His back was generally perfectly 
| Straight, his form symmetrical, and his move- 
ments lithe and graceful. If in exceedingly good 


spit like a cat. In the twilight of the evening 
} the animal was accustomed to pace back and 
| forth to the full extent of his limits, ever and 


made the valley reverberate for half a mile or 
more in every direction. Miss Swisshelm says 
| these sounds were the shrillest, and at the same 
time the most mournful she ever heard. They 
might, perhaps, be likened to the scream of a 
woman in an agony of terror. 

The natural ferocity of the panther was at 
length so far subdued, that his fair mistress 
sometimes ventured, when he was in good-hu- 
mor, to stroke his head and feel his paw. On 
one occasion, indeed, when he had broken his 
chain, and all the menin the house, with the 
exception of Mr. Swisshelm, had fled to the barn 
for safety, she seized him by the collar as he 
took refuge in the dining-room, and held him 
| until her husband took effectual measures to se- 
| cure him. At length, however, the lady was 
} thrown from a carriage and so severely injured 





| that she was confined to her bed several weeks. 
| She says: 

“When weappeared on crutches we inadver- 
| tently went quite near the cougar, and were 
| warned by a low growl that he was regarding 
‘ns as his prey We tnrned ond fonnd him 


|of his tail moving from side to side. 


spring—his eyes green and blazing, and the tip 
We kept 
our eyes fastened on his; there was no one 
within call, and we tried to make him remember 
us by talking to and naming him. 

“**Tom—poor Tom!’ but Tom’s eyeggost none 
of their fire, and the tail kept up its regular mo- 
tion. 

“Then we tried to intimidate him, as we had 
often done before, by assuming a voice of com- 
mand. ‘Tom! Tom! down, Tom! but Tom 
kept his hostile attitude, and we—in doubt as to 
whether his chain was long enough to reach us, 
or strong enough to resist the spring we saw he 
intended making—kept our place and tried to 
stare him out of countenance. 

“After what appeared to us a Jong time, trust- 
ing to the power of the eye to keep him still, we 
set our crutches, and still speaking to him, 
threw ourself backward a step. The instant we 
moved he sprang, but the chain held him, and 
being too short, he rebounded against a post, 
and fell to the floor some eighteen inches from 
where we stood.” 

+e 


MARY’S DREAM. 


They parted in tears at the shining bay, 

And her heart was sad and her eyes were dim; 

Her lover was gone for a year and a day, 

And she looked o’er the waves and prayed for him. 
And still she heard by the land or the lea, 
The wail of the moaning sea. 


She dreamed she saw him, one stormy night, 

When the billows were high and the wind was loud; 
The ship was tossing, the waves were white, 

And the black hull seemed like a drifting shroud. 


The sun shone out on the morrow morn, 

And Mary went down to the quiet shore, 

To see her lover all white and torn, 

And kiss the lips that would speak no more. 
And still she hears by the land or the lea, 
The wail of the moaning sea. 


+> 
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CAPT. BURTON AND THE SAVAGE 
CHIEF. 
Stratagem, and what would elsewhere be called 
braggadocio, are sometimes the only means of 
dealing with barbarians: 


During one of Capt. Burton’s voyages in the 
Essex, he was becalmed off an island of the Soci- 
ety group, in the South Pacific, and one day a 
valuable case of surgical instruments was stolen 
from his cabin. A number of the savages, with 
the chief of the island at their head, had been on 
board, and he knew that the thief was of their 
number. 

On the following day he pulled on shore, with 
the best part of his crew, and found the chief, in 
company with several of his principal warriors, 
sitting before his hut. Burton made known his 
errand through his interpreter, wherenpon the 
sable monarch expressed unbounded surprise. 
Not only was he sure that none of his people had 
stolen the articles, but he could assure his ‘“‘milk- 
skinned brother” that his people would not steal 
under any circumstances. 4 

The captain assumed a confident attitude, and 
begged to inform his swarthy majesty that he— 
Burton—knew the missing property was there. 
It might save the chief a vast deal of trouble if 
he would at once produce it. 

Upon this the chieftain declared that he could 
have nothing more to say upon the subject; and 
to give seeming weight to his assertion he drew 
forth his pipe, and having filled it with tobacco, 
he commenced to strike fire on a piece of punk- 
wood with a flint and steel. Capt. Burton told 
the interpreter to bid him stop. 

“Tell him,” said he, “that I will bring fire 
from heaven into his pipe.” 

The chief received the announcement with a 
look of incredulity, but, nevertheless, dropped 
his flint and steel, and suffered the captain to 
proceed. Burton drew from his pocket a small 
sun-glass, or magnifying lens, and concealing it 
in his hand, he bade the chief to smoke away, 
and at the same time he turned the bow] of the 
pipe toward the sun, and brought the focal point 
of the rays upon the tobacco. The fire took, and 
the smoke came forth. The dusky chieftain 
puffed out a fragrant cloud, then looked at the 
bow! of his pipe, and then knelt in awe before 
the pale-faced captain. He would not attempt 
the wonderful power of the great medicine man 
further. 

Burton obtained his case of instruments from 
the chief’s own hands.—New York Index. 
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TRAINING THE MEMORY. 
The memory is capable of wonderful feats, 
when care is taken to train it from an early age. 
The Indians understand the act and practice it: 


Travellers among people much given to hunt- 
ing and war never fail to remark the wonderful 
scope and keenness of their faculties of perception 
and memory. <A correspondent of the Western 
Educational Review describes a game played by 
the Ojibwas and other Northern Indians for the 
purpose of cultivating these faculties. The chief, 
who acts the part of a teacher, has a bundle of 
sticks, fifty or more, sharp at one end and cleft 
at the other. 

These sticks are planted in a circle, and in the 
top of each is placed an object of some sort—a 
bit of birch-bark, a little tobacco, some beaver 
fur, a strip of cloth, a feather, a fish-bone, and so 
on This done the players pass silently round, 
scrutinizing each object in its order. The speci- 
mens are then removed and placed by the teach- 
er, after which the players pass in turn round 
the circle, naming, as far as they can, the ob- 
ject corresponding to each stick. The one who 
names the most wins the prize. 

This is substantially the way that Houdin, the 
magician, acquired his wonderful memory. In 
his autobiography he tells how he and his broth- 
er, when children, nsed to amnse themselves 








book for so lons atime, and then fall out at) eronehed within five or six feet of us, ready to] with a similar game. They would run past a 


shop window, taking a sharp look at the objects 
exposed, then stop round the corner and tell the 
names of what they saw. In time they became 
so expert that a single glance sufficed for seeing 
and fixing in mind a great number of objects, 
A great many variations of the Ojibwa game 
might be introduced with profit into the primary 
schools. They would serve not less for recrea. 
tion than for instruction and training in percep. 
tion and memory. 
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DO FISH HEAR? 
Mr. Seth Green, the famous breeder of fish in 
Rochester, N. Y., thinks that fish don’t hear, 
They see very sharply, and their quick move- 
ments in the water are owing to this sharp vi- 
sion. We are not quite convinced by his facts, 
nor, we think, will any expert trout-fisher be, 
who knows how easily the trout are startled, 
But his story is worth hearing: 
I will tell you how I got my opinion that fish 
cannot hear. I had a pond in Caledonia about 
one hundred feet long, fifteen feet wide and four 
feet deep, with a gentle current running through, 
just enough to keep the fish moving their tails to 
retain their places. I had about 2,000 large trout 
in it, weighing from one to three and one-half 
pounds. These fish would lay for hours perfect- 
ly still unless disturbed, exeept the gentle motion 
of their fins to keep them in place. I stationed 
my David Day about half way up the pond, had 
him lie flat, face down, and with his arms ex- 
tended into the water. He held a stone weighing 
six pounds in each hand. 
I then took my place on the top of the house, 
the most convenient place to see, and, lying 
down, waited until the fish took their accustomed 
places. After that I called to David to knock the 
stones together. David knocked and knocked, 
and not a fish made a motion, except the slight- 
est movement continually kept up. There are 
but very few of your male readers who do not 
know what a sharp sound has gone through 
their heads while under water, when some mis- 
chievous boy knocked two stones together under 
water. After the above experiment, I took my 
gun and fired it repeatedly as near the pond as I 
could and not have the trout see the flash. Not 
one stirred. Then I took a long plank, and, 
standing back away from the pond, I slapped it 
down upon the ground, and the fish would make 
a quick start. That was because of the jar, and 
that is the only way fish hear. 








A SHARK’S STOMACH. 

If sharks’ stomachs were often cut open, there 
would be singular discoveries. An experiment 
of the kind was recently tried in Dundee, Scot- 
land, upon a shark caught near that place, and 
a large crowd gathered to see the performance, 
which was wholly satisfactory : 


At three o’clock the animal opened up to the 
dexterous knife of Mr. James Dempster, and the 
curious were soon satisfied. A whole ling, con- 
siderably decomposed, first attracted attention, 
and next, strange to say, a man’s bonnet was 
picked out, the latter being eagerly seized by the 
crowd; parts of cod and dog-fish, and clean 
bones, with the hind flaffers of a seal, were also 
found; and toward the close a soda-water bottle, 
corked and sealed with red wax, was discovered, 
with a note in it. The moment the bottle was 
seen it was seized and broken to atoms, the note 
taken out and read aloud to the wondering pub- 
lic. The note, which was in a lady’s neat hand, 
read as follows :— . 
On board the Beautiful Star, Sunday, Sept. 1, 1872. 
We have cros: the line, and all’s well. Last 

night the captain’s lady had a pretty little boy. 

Heaven bless the little stranger, 

Rocked on the cradle of the deep; 
Save it, Lord, from every danger, 
The angels bright their watch will keep. 

O, gently soothe its tender years, 

And so allay a parent’s fears— 

A father’s love, a mother’s joy; 

May all that’s good attend their boy. 

ANNETTE GORDON. 


The atoms of the bottle were carefully gathered 
up by the crowd, and the party who got posses 
sion of the neck and sealed cork evidently con- 
sidered that he had secured a great prize, as he 
immediately ran off with it, a portion of the 
crowd following eagerly after him. The fish, 
after the post-mortem examination, appeared to 
advantage, the inside being almost as white 28 
snow, without the slightest unpleasant odor 
being felt. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A letter from Turin states that a scene of 
great excitement was witnessed on Feb. 7th at 
the menagerie in the Piazzi d’Armi. M. Bidel, & 
tamer of wild beasts, had been accustomed to 
collect lions, lionesses, bears and hyenas in the 
same den with a lamb, and to make them caress 
the latter without doing it any injury. On this 
occasion he had thrust the head of the little an- 
imal into the mouth of the lion, when suddenly 
the king of beasts was seen to close its jaws, 
from which blood at once flowed in abundance. 
The spectators were in consternation and utte 
loud cries, supposing that the exhibitor himself 
would be devoured the next moment. Bidel, 
however, struck the beast a smart blow on the 
head with his closed hand, and the dead body of 
the lamb fell from its mouth. The lion roared, 
but at the order of the tamer went sullenly t0 
lie down in a corner of the cage. At that mo 
ment a lioness rushed on the exhibitor, but for- 
tunately only tore the sleeve of his shirt. Bidel 
then retreated to another corner and ordered, 
by a gesture, his terrible pupils to withdraw into 
another compartment. They all obeyed, and 
the man then profited by that moment to make 





his escape from the cage. 
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THE FIRST TELEGRAM. 

Prof. Morse found it hard to get the bill for 
the first magnetic telegraph through Congress, 
He thought it had failed, for at the evening ses- 
sion of March 8, 1843, there were 119 bills before 
it, and it seemed impossible for all to be acted 
on before Congress adjourned. The professor 
left the Capitol with a sad heart, and prepared 
to leave for New York. Scribner’s Monthly tells 
the rest of the story: 


While at breakfast, a servant informed him 
that a young lady desired to see him in the par- 
jor. There he met Miss Annie Ellsworth, then a 
young school-girl—the daughter of his intimate 
friend, Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, the first Com- 
missioner of Patents—who said, as she extended 
her hand to him, “I have come to congratulate 

ou. 
“Upon what?” inquired the professor. 

“Upon the passage of your bill,” she replied. 

“Impossible! Its fate was sealed at dusk last 
evening. You must be mistaken.” 

“Not at all.”’ she responded. ‘Father sent 
me to tell you that your bill was passed. He re- 
mained until the session closed, and yours was 
the last bill but one acted upon, and it was passed 
just five minutes before the adjournment; andI 
‘am so glad to be the first one to tell you. Mother 
says, too, that you must come with me to break- 
fast.’ : 

The invitation was readily accepted, and the 
joy in the household was unbounded. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellsworth had fully believed in the 
project, and the former, in his confidence in it 
and in his warm friendship for Prof. Morse, had 
spent all the closing hours of the session in the 
Senate chamber, doing what he could to help 
the bill along, and giving it all the influence of 
his high personal and official position. 

Grasping the hand of his young friend, the 
professer thanked her again and again for bear- 
ing him such pleasant tidings, and assured her 
that she could send over the first message as her 
reward. The matter was talked over in the 
family, and Mrs. Ellsworth suggested a message, 
which Prof. Morse referred to the daughter for 
her approval; and this was the one which was 
subsequently sent. 

A little more than a year after that time, the 
line between Washington and Baltimore was 
completed. ‘Prof. Morse was in the former city, 
and Mr. Alfred Vail, his assistant, in the latter; 
the first in the chamber of the Supreme Court, 
the last in the Mount Clare depot, when the cir- 
cuit being perfect, Prof. Morse sent to Miss Ells- 
worth for her message, and it came. 

“WHAT HATH GOD wROUGHT!”’ 

It was sent in triplicate in the dot-and-line 
language of the instrument to Baltimore, and 
was the first message ever transmitted by a re- 
cording telegraph. 
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OLD-FASHIONED TRAVELLING. 
In ancient times the means of conveyance were 





| bears upon the thrift, the comfort and health of 
families, may be conjectured, but not calculat- 
ed by figures. [t would be an immeasurable ad- 
vantage to make a beginning by attaching a 
kitchen to every girls’ school in the nation, and 
have lessons given daily in the preparation of 
all the ordinary articles of food and drink for 
the table, and how to purchase them in the mar- 
ket to the best advantage, with the result of a 
large saving of money, an increase of comfort, 
and higher health in every family in the land.— 
Hali’s Journal of Health. 

















For the Companion. 


BABY’S GOOD-NIGHT. 
Two little pearly eyelids, 

Edged with a fringe of brown, 
Kissing the sweetest dimples, 

Of a cheek that knows no frown. 
Rosebud lips half parted, 

With a baby smile so bright, 
And a voice like silvery music— 

“T’s tumin’ to say ‘dood-night.’” 
Robed in the snowy nightdress, 

The dimpled feet all bare— 
And fanned by the evening breezes 

The rings of golden hair— 
Into my lap she clambers, 

And closing the soft brown eyes, 
‘‘Now hear me say my ‘lay me,’ 

To our papa up in the skies.” 

OLIVE STEVENS BROWN. 
+ o>—__—_—_—- 
For the Companion. 
MAPLE SUGAR. 

Job sent Cousin Harry over for me to come 
and help make maple sugar. 

Mother said I might go, for Job sent along 
word that he couldn’t make sugar without me. 
I put up another clean apron, and my pattie 
pans that are heart-shaped, in mother’s satchel; 
then Harry and I went cross-lots over to grand- 
ma’s sugar bush 

Job was boiling sap. He had on his last sum- 
mer’s hat, that turns up behind. He was sitting 
on a log, with the steam blowing over him, mak- 
ing wooden spoons. 





80 slow and inconvenient, and the roads so few 
and poor, that a journey was an important event, 
and the few who made their way to distant coun- 
tries afoot, on horseback, or by sea, found ready 
market and slow denial for the biggest kind of 
stories told of what they saw. But steam and 
telegraph have changed all that. Pictures of 
old-time travel, both by the common people and 


the upper ten, are interesting and almost comi- 
cal to us now. 


Up to the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Most common mode of travelling was on horse- 
back, with carriers, and heavy goods were con- 
veyed by means of pack horses. In Shakes- 
peare’s Henry IV., Act II., Scene I., two carriers 
appear in the inn yard at Rochester. One has a 
gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger, to be 
delivered as far as Charing Cross; the turkeys 
in the pannier of the other are quite starved. 
We see that people travelled in companies, from 
one of the carriers saying, “Come, Neighbor 
Mugs, we'll call up the gentlemen; they will 
along with company, for they have great charge;”’ 
and that they were on horseback is shown by 
Gadshill bidding the hostler bring his gelding 
out of the stable, and one of the travellers say- 
ing,“The boy shall lead our horses down the 
hill; we'll walk afoot awhile, and ease our legs.” 

Journeys on foot were rare, even at that time, 
owing to the insecurity of the roads, although 
in the Middle Ages pedestrians on religious pil- 
gtimages were protected by the sacredness of 
their purpose. For many centuries there was 
very little improvement in modes of conveyance. 

ven the luxurious and self-indulgent ‘Rois 
Faineants,” or Lazy Kings, of France, who flour- 
ished in the seventeenth century of our era— 
those mere phantoms of royalty, who passed 
their lives in sensual pleasures while the affairs 
of State were administered by others—were ac- 
customed to make their journeys from place to 
Place in ox garts of the rudest description, re- 
sembling acommon country hay wagon of our 
time. The place of springs was supplied by a 
liberal provision of cushions, which saved the 
toyal good-for-nothing’s sides from bumps and 
bruises as the huge wagon thumped and jolted 
over stones, stumps and mud holes. Under any 
fornnstances it must have been a very uncom- 
ortable method of travelling. 
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EDUCATING GIRLS. 


Educating girls for household duties ought to 
i considered as necessary as instruction in read- 
af’ writing and arithmetic, and quite as univer- 
ten 





It may be safe to say that not one girl in 
»l our large towns and cities, enters into 
married life who has learned to bake a loaf of 
» purchase a roast, dust a painting, sweep a 
hee orto cut, and fit, and make her own dress. 
W much the perfect knowledge of these things 





We came up still, and Job didn’t hear us; so 
I put my hand over Harry’s mouth and told him 
to keep still and let’s see what he was cutting on 
that spoon handle. He had just got the end to 
the letter T cut, and I knew it was for me. 

Harry whispered that the steam would cook 
Job through ’fore he got his spoon done; and 
Job heard him whisper, and said,— 

“Well, so you’ve got along; I thought you’d 
better have some wooden spoons, seeing you 
want either of you born with a silver one in 
your mouth.” 

Harry said he didn’t believe anybody ever was 
born with one in their mouth. Anyway, he 
rather have a wooden spoon to eat maple sugar 
with, for it didn’t burn a feller’s tongue so. 
Then Job gave us the spoons; they look like 
this some. 


Then he told us to sit on the log and watch 
the kettle boil, while he gathered the sap; and 
he told us not to build up any more fire and 
make the sap boil over. Harry said, “We won’t, 
for we don’t want to waste the sap.” 

We watched him start off toward the big tree 
that has two buckets to it and four spouts. I 
call it my tree. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








I told Harry the trees all looked as if they were 
shedding tears for something, but he seemed to 
think it was silly to think so. 

He went to tasting the sap out of the kettle 
with his wooden spoon, sol thought I’d iry it; 
it didn’t taste much like sugar, only like sweet- 
ened water. We dipped and dipped every little 
while to see if it tasted more like sugar. 

By-and-by Harry said, “I say, Topsy, how 
long does it have to boil?” 

I told him “I didn’t know, for certain; till 
dark, I guessed.” It only wallopped a little; it 
didn’t boil so very fast. I told Harry I guessed 
Job wouldn’t care if we each put ona chip, for 
that wouldn’t be making it boil over. We each 
put on one chip, but it didn’t boil faster, and 
then we each put on a chip again, and it boiled 
a little faster; not enough for Harry, and he put 
on two more big chips, fore he thought much. 

All of a sudden, ’fore we could wink, hardly, 
the fire burnt up high and the sap bobbed up to 
the top of the kettle. 








Harry looked scart, and I did, I guess. 

Harry went to hopping around the kettle, 
swinging his hat at it. I got my mouth ready 
to holler for Job, but I looked over my shoulder, 
and Job was there looking at us. 

Job squinted his eye some, and said, “How 
did it happen, children?” 

“Well,” says I, “it didn’t boil much. Harry and 
I each put on a chip, then we each put ona 
chip again, then Harry put on two more big 
chips before he thought, I guess.” 

Job only said,‘* Well, well, chips are just the 
thing to make it boil faster.” 

He didn’t scold; maybe he saw how scart we 
were, 

Job didn’t let us watch the kettle any more. I 
told Harry I’d heard grandmother say, “Watch 
the pot, and it would never boil;” so we went 
clear away from it, down by the ereck. I told 
Harry we could sail the chips for boats, and 
that was better’n to put them on the fire. 

So we sailed boats till there want hardly any 
chips, and then we had a picnic on a big stump, 
with our gingerbread and turnovers. 

By-and-by Job called us. He had a little kettle 
boiling, and he told us, “Here, little folks, is 
your sugar; you can do what you please with it, 
only be saving of the chips.” 

Harry burnt his tongue, for ail his wooden 
spoon. I made two dozen sugar hearts in my 
pattie pans. I gave Harry a heart, and he and 
I are always going to keep one to remember our 
sugar-making by. Topsy Turvy. 
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THE BRAVE LITTLE VIOLET. 


Violet lifted her head,— 
O, but the winds were cold! 
Violet sprang out of bed, 
Trying to feel very bold. 
“Soon ‘twill grow warmer,” she said 
“Robin’s beginning his song; 
Robin knows when it is spring; 
So, though the dark clouds throng, 
One little blossom I'll bring, 
Just to be helping along.” 


— was rough and rude; 
<new neither care nor pity; 
Soon, in her Lp bap ven mood, 
Snapped off the blossom pretty 
She by her smiles had wooed. 
Stripped of her floweret stood 
Violet, sad and meek; 
Patient, and brave, and good, 
Waited another week; 
Sent up another bud. 
Sullen, tearful and sad, 
April went her way. 
Smiling, serene and glad, 
Came in the welcoine May; 
Many a floweret Violet had 
Ready to greet the day. 
+e 


“My Litrtte Herrers.”’—“‘Those two well- 
behaved little girls help me to preach every Sun- 
day,” said a good clergyman; “they are always 
in good time; they sing heartily; they often find 
the text before I have read it out; during the 
sermon they listen most attentively; and I find 
on inquiry that they carry home to their sick 
mother many passaves of my sermons. OQ, yes, 
those children are real helpers to me!”’ 





Are all our young readers “little helpers” to |.» 


their minister? 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus received 
at this office before May 1, 1873. 

The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed in letters will 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 

All puzzles received will be considered the 
property of the publishers. 

Communications to be addressed to the 

Ep1ror oF Nuts To CRACK, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1, 
CHARADE, 
My first a man welcomes when weary with care; 
My second’s a weight which no mortal could bear; 
My whole was a King in a government free ;— 
But now he is dead, as such kings ought to be. 
J.P. B. 
2. 
CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
Two boys played marbles. One beat in two games 
out of three and won. B. 


3. 


REBUS. 


We consider the following rebus by Willy Wisp, 
one of his very best.—Ep. 





An astronomical fact. 


4. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLES. 
Ascend a figure and find the temperature of a re- 
gion. 
EXAMPLE: Climb 8—climate. 
Abuse a figure and find a race of animals. 
Feed a number and make it fleshy. 
Double a number and find a trait of character, 
Fasten a letter and find an article of dress. 
Aunt Lois. 
5. 


REBUS,. 





A popular writer. 


Lucius. 
6. 
CURTAILMENTS. 


Curtail to snap, and leave a small auger, 
Curtail commanded, and leave wicked. 
Curtail timber, and leave to court. 
Curtail a class, and leave an animal, 

W. E. Surron. 





Conundrums. 

When are little folks like the letter B? 
they are in bed. 

On my second the hunter made a fire, and having 
shot my whole, he cooked my first. A partridge 
(part-ridge). 

First came a father, then a pretty daughter; the 
mother followed soon, to see my whole. Pa-nora- 
ma. 

What key is the most difficult toturn? A donkey. 

Why can venison never be cheap? Because it is 
always deer (dear). 

What fruit is likeastream? A currant. 


When 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Water, Alive, Tiles, Event, Rests. 

2. Catalogue. 

8. Sofa, Table, Stove, Piano, Stand, Chair, Clock, 
Lamp, Vase, Brush. 
4. Earth, Lasso, Even, Pine, Honey, Arab, Nile, 
ale. ELEPHANT. HONEY-BEE. 
5. The French Republic. 

















The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 

1 75 if not paid in advance. 
APERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 

2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can ‘commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tur Comvanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. | 





DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | a lion, but as precise as a martinet, and somewhat | 
when a subscriber wishes | select in his choic 





must be notified by lett " 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. | 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
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HOW TO RISE. 

Many of the most eminent statesmen of our coun- | 

try have had few early advantages, and have forced | 
their way by industry, and enterprise, and a resolute 
will. Mr. Boutwell, Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
fine illustration of greatness won by an unflagging | 

energy. Mr. Northrop says of him: 


When nearly thirteen years old he went into a/| 
country store at Lunenburg, and remained there four | 
years In 1835 he entered upon the mercantile busi- | 
ness in Groton, continuing there as clerk or partner | 
for several years. In the second story of the store | 
where he served as clerk there was an old but choice | 
and well-selected library. This was a mine of wealth 
to young Boutwell. In the absence of customers, 
and so far as fidelity to his employer permitted, he | 
read during the day. But at nine o'clock, when the | 
store closed, he repaired promptly to the library, and | 
there read until overcome by drowsiness, when he | 
roused himself by some physical exercise and contin- 
ued his reading. When sleep again asserted its | 
claims he plunged his head in a pail of water at hand 
for that purpose, and under that renewed stimulus 
read on tillan unduly late hour of the night. The} 
fact that at this early age, with such meagre school 
advantages, and while occupied with farm-work or | 
clerk service, he had made so large attainments in 
the studies named, and that he was able to teach 
school at sixteen, shows his enthusiasm in the work | 
of self-culture, his unusual quickness in learning, and 
invincible energy in pursuing his studies in the face 
of manifold difficulties. | 





|} 


Young people sometimes flatter themselves that 
they can succeed by force of genius without hard | 
work, But the plodding tortoise can always win the 
race agaiust the idle hare. 

e - 
WORSE THAN CHOLERA, 

An occasional death happens in this country from 
the bite of a poisonous snake, The cases are so rare 
that they excite general attention, and lead to ear- 
nest discussions about the best antidotes. But in 
some of the provinces of India the number of deaths 
annually is larger than from cholera, or other fatal | 
epidemics. A crusade ought to be started for the 
extermination of such dangerous neighbors: 


The annual destruction of human life in India by 
poisonous snakes, such as the cobra, the daboia viper, 
etc., is estimated by Mr. Fayrer, Professor of Surgery 
at the Medical College in Calcutta, at nearly twenty 
thousand. It is anascertained fact that in the course 
of 1869 no fewer than eleven thousand deaths from 
blood-poisoning in this way occurred in Bengal, the 
Punjaub, and Oudealone. Mr. Fayrer is compelled to 
admit that none of the antidotes which are from time 
to time declared infallible are of any avail, and from 
experiments made upon fowls, ampciation within a! 
few seconds of the bite is the sole remedy when the 
poison is likely to get into the blood In order to 
discover an antidote foran animal poison, it would 
be necessary to find some means by which a liquid 
substance that finds its way into the circulation could 
be immediately followed by some other substance 
which would neutralize its effect. Mr. Fayrer, in the 
work which he has published on the subject. presses 
upon the Indian Government the importance of of- | 
fering still higher premiums for the destruction of | 
poisonous snakes, with the cobra, as being the most | 
deadly, placed at the head of the list. 





‘ en 
A CROWING DOG, 

Dogs can be taught to do a great many curious 
things, and sometimes they take up very curious 
things of their own notion. The following, from the 
Decatur Republican, seems well authenticated : 


A natural curiosity exists in this city, in the shape 


of a dog that never barked in his life, but instead of | 


indulging in the vocal exercise common to the ca- 
nine family he each morning imitates the crowing 
of arooster. His owner accounts for this strange 

eculiarity by stating that the dog was born and bred 
n the country, and from his earlier puphcod was 
separated from all other curs, enjoying only the com- 
panionship of barnyard fowls. Hearing no other 
sounds so frequently as the crowing of the cocks. and 
doubtless never knowing that his species enjoyed the 
sole ownership of another and different sort of mu- 
sic, he began to imitate the matutinal exercises of 
his feathered companions, in which he has at last 
acquired a proticiency which surprises and charms 
every one who has had the felicity of listening to his 
performance. This canine prodigy is the property 





| walks over it. 
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of Mr. Henry Shepherd, who resides on West Eldo- 
rado Street, whieh locaiiiy each morning resounds 
with the musie of this selt-taught, but highly accom- 
plished amateur. 

i —_—ee——— 

MISTAKEN FOR A PICKPOCKET, | 
| Mr. Webster used to tellastory with great glee, 
| that in riding once by stage over a lonely road where 
| several daring robberies had been committed, his | 
| only companion was terribly frightened, thinking 

him the highwayman. A correspondent of the Jour- 
| nal and Messenger says that Mr. Bancroft was once | 
mistaken for a pickpocket: } 
Returning from the General Assembly at Cleve- | 
land, May, 1857, a strange gentleman, rather oddly 
dressed, took his seat by me in an omnibus at Cin- | 
cinnati. There was a nervous excitability about his | 
manner which arrested the attention of my elder, | 
Dr. S———, who whispered in my ear, ‘‘Beware of 
that man; he is a pickpocket.””” I watched him | 
closely. When near Paris, Ky., he seemed peculiar- 
ly excited. Out upon the platform, first on this side, | 
then on that. i 
“This is the first blue grass I ever saw in my life. 
O, what a beautiful country this is!” | 
Iie seemed to be almost in eestacies. At length, | 
| our curiosity was so excited to know who he was, 
| we asked his name. He gave it, much to the confu- 
sion of my doctor friend, as “George Bancroft, of 
| Massachusetts, on my way to the Mammoth Cave.” 
We never told him he was mistaken for a pick- 
| pocket. 





snteninacsilly es 
LAVE HIM IN THE RIVER. 


There figured in the recent war a colonel, brave as | 


of words. Sometimes the non- | 





| commissioned officers did not understand him, and 


ridiculous consequences ensued. Once, when mak- | 
ing an inspection of his men, he was much irritated | 
by the dirty state of one private, whom he had more 
than once before reproved for his neglect of cleanli- | 
ness. 

“Here, Corporal Fogarty.” said he, ‘take that eye- 
and-nose-offending mau and lave him in the river.” 

If discipline would have allowed, the corporal 


|} would have scratched his head in perplexity, but 


the order was peremptory, and he marched off his 
man. Before the operation intended by the colonel 
could well be performed, Corporal Fogarty presented 
iimeself, 

“Well, have you done as I directed? Where is 
Private ses 

‘He's where you ordered him—in the river.” 

“T intended you to see the man washed and brought 
back.”’ 

“Faith, the words as I caught them were, ‘Lave 
that man in the river.’ L took him to the river and 
lost him in it, and there I hope he is still, safe and 
sound.” 





decrcnsemssnlliiciensnicaias 
WASTE PAPER. 

Few housekeepers are aware of the many uses to 
which waste paper may be put. After a stove has 
been blackened, it can be kept looking very well for 
along time by rubbing it with paper every morning. 
Rubbing with paper is a much nicer way of keeping 
the outside ofa teakettle, cotfee-pot and tea-pot bright 
and clean, than the old way of washing them in suds. 
Rubbing with paper is also the best way of polish- 
ing knives and tin ware after scouring. This saves 
wetting the knife handles. If alittle flour be held 
on the paperin rubbing tin ware and spoons they 
shine like new silver. For polishing mirrors, win- 
dows, lamp-chimneys, paper is better than dry cloth. 
Preserves and pickles keep much better if brown pa- 
per instead of cloth, is tied over the jar. Canned 
fruit is not so apt to mould if a piece of writing-pa- 
ver, cut to fit the can, is laid on the fruit. Paper is 
much better to put under a carpet than straw. It is 
warmer, thinner, and makes less noise when one 
‘Two thicknesses of paper placed be- 
tween other coverings are as warm as a quilt. If it 
is necessary to step on a chair, always lay a paper on 
it, and thus save the paint or woodwork foundation. 








a 
MAKING GAIT FOR A HORSE, 

The following reminds us of the foot-cramping of 
Chinese girls, and the squeezing of Flathead Indian 
babies, though not half so cruel: 

In Barbary, pacing horses are held in such high 
estimation that the method of making a spirited 
trotter shackle like a boat in a chop sea is reduced to 
science. To make them rack easily, a ring of lead 


| covered with leather is put around each hoof; a cord 


from each weight ascends aud is fastened to the sad- 
die, front and rear; next, a strap runs horizontally 
from the fore to the hind foot on both sides. Being 


| rather short, it is impossible to make a long step. 


Restraint compels the animal to practice a new gait 
to progress at all. As soon as a new gait is estab- 
lished of going ahead thus tethered, the desirable 
amble is fully and permanently accomplished. 


a 


A DISTINGUISHED professor in Philadelphia 
doesn’t believe in breathing dead matter. He hasa 
habit of asking some member of his senior class to 
“please open the window back of you, sir, just to let 
out the remains of the last junior class.” 

A SCHOOLMASTER in Cahokiaville says there is 
nothing like kindness in managing a school. He lays 
his ten-foot hickory sapling pensively on the desk 
before him, and tells the boys kindly how they must 
do; and he says the effect of his kind words is re- 
markable 


absorbed as to require an early breakfast, dinner down 
town, and not see his family until nightfall, was ac- 
costed at the tea-table by his little three-year-old, 
with the patent inquiry, “‘What’s the news, papa?’ 
“T haven’t got a word, Mollie.” 
“Well, I have, o said the little one, ‘‘and it’s 
real pretty news. Will 
| and suspenders.” 


| An active business man, whose time was so much 
| 
| 
| 


ie O’Brien is wearing pants 





THE GREAT ATTRACTION.—The great attraction of this 
week is the magnificent new rooms of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company, at the corner of Superior and Bond 
Streets. Crowds of people may be seen in and about the 
place at any hour of the day or evening, gazing at the su- 
perb carpets, the frescoing, the gilt chandeliers, the won- 
derfully carved counters, 
everything about. A prominent business man of this city 
remarked after going the rounds of the place that “This 
is up to the style ot the Erie Railway offices in New 
| York.” The lady visitors, almost without exception, sit 
down and try one of the machines,and always conclude 
that the Wilson Underfeed Sewing Machine is the nicest 
feature of the admirable concern, And they are not mis- 


and the general elegance of 


taken. In beauty of form and finish, in ease and precision 
of work, and in perfeet capacity tor any kind of sewing, the 
Wilson machine is unsurpassed. Call at the new rooms 
and see it work.—Cleveland Daily Leader. Salesroom at 
622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns. Com. 








THE greatest novelty of modern medical and chemical 
science is found in Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets, or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal 
Juice, Anti-bil ; scarcely larger than mus- 
tard seed, yet possessing as much cathartic power as the 
old style of large, repulsive pills, while they are more 

asily taken and are pleasant in effect, 25 cents a vial, by 
Druggists. Com. 
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WEAK Lunas can be greatly strengthened by the use of 
White Pine Compound. It is the great remedy for ALL 
Pulmonary Complaints and Kidney Troubles, Com. 


W. B. SEARS, Agent, 


8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Cable Screw Wire 


A NEGLEcTED CovGn, Cold, or Sore Throat, which 
might be checked by a simple remedy, like “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” if allowed to progress may terminate 








seriously. Com. 
=O EACH WEEK.— Agents wanted, Business 
$72 lecitimate, J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7—8t| BOOTS AND SHOES THE BEST, 


$4 fr A MONTH! 
2 Expenses paid. 
9 


Horse and carriage furnished. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


= . “4 DO NOT LEAK! tt 

1 BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a Book | ——_—_——  —-—_ —- ——————cecKre 
| of 40 pages mailed for 50 cents by C. 58. RILEY, Hol- RT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. An Exposition 
land, N.Y. 14—4t of the Principles of Oratory. Containing the nature 


and principles of Public Speaking; Ancient and Modem 
E!oquence; Parliamentary Eloquence; Forensic Elo- 
quence; Eloquence of the Pulpit, etc., etc. Price 25 cents, 
Elocution Without a Master. A _Selt-Instruct- 
orin the Art of Reading and Speaking well. A work for 
teaching not only the beginner, but for perfecting every 
one in this most desirable of all accomplishments. Price 
25 cents. 
Everybody’s Friend; or, The Universal Hané- 
Book; containing information on almost every subject: 
The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Proverbs and 
Salutations of all Nations; Poetical Quotations; Lan- 
guage of Flowers; Useful Recipes for the Housekeeper; 
Rarey’s Secret ot Horse ‘Taming; Hi-torical Facts; Gold- 
en Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Joe Miller, Jr. Containing over two hundred Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry, ete._ Price 10 cents. 

Mispronunciation Corrected. A List of Words 
which are ¢ ly misy -ed or imperfectly artic- 
ulated by educated persons. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY,2 
Ann Street, New York. 14-tf 


Cum4 AND CROCKERY. Call or send for 
/ Lists. GUY « BROTHERS, 
14 it No. 33 Bedford Street, Boston. | 


VALUABLE RECIPE for Tanning and Curing 
ZA Furs, such as Mink, Muskrat, etc., sent for only 25c. 
A. H. FULLER, Box 2613, North Bridgewater, Mass. 14 


\ JHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G, WHITE, Proprietor, 107, 


Washington St, Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle 33—tt 


ip®: DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
| ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied. 
Sold by all druggists. 26—eow 3st 





1 ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
Sold by all druggists, 24—eow35t 











eCuses, 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all drug: 24—cow35t 
7 KR. MORSP’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
'4e banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 























J.JAY.GOULD. 
A Great Offer! Old and Young, 
take note! Must have an Agent 
in every town. 300 per cent. 
made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 








\) byte made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
1 Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, 8S. M. Spe 





cEk, 117 Hanover St., Boston, l—ly 


TNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

) Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, o— 


te E SAFETY POCKET PISTOL. Reliable 
and cheap. Price $1; or $10 per doz. (moulds includ- 
Specimens sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt 


~ BOSTON, MASS 45 









CARPETS. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT 


ed). 
of $125. Agents wanted in every school district. Address 
C.L. BROWN, 164 Fourth St., Williamsburgh, N.Y. 14-1t 





2 COPIES of the AMERICAN Stock Jovurnat, 100 
e) pages, Illustrated, with Engravings of Farm Stock, 
Poultry, Dogs, Birds, ete., and 3 Packages of New FARM 
SEEDs, sent Free to all who send stamps for postage, 
14—3t N. P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Pa. 
WANTED, first-class canvassers for ABBOTT’sS LIFE 
OF NAPOLEON IIL. New Edition, with accounts of 
the Prussian War, and the last hours of the Emperor; 
making an elegant octavo of 700 pages. The times and the 
theme renders it the most popular work of the day. Ex- 
clusive territory with no competition. B. B. RUSSELL, 
Publisher, Boston, Mass. 14—2t 


HE AUTHOR’S AND PRINTER’S GUIDE 
teaches how to punctuate, capitalize and divid@words ; 

set up jobs, read proofs, and do plain and fancy press work. 
Also gives valuable information in regard to writing news- 
paper and magazine articles, wiih asimple, practical meth- 
od of writing short hand. The above work is edited by a 
college graduate with over thirty years’ experience as 
compositor, job printer, editor and publisher. Price 75 cts 


Have made extra preparation for 





Spring Trade, 





And will sell 


CARPETS 





At extremely low prices. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 

















post-paid. Address C. L. BROWN, 164 Fourth St , Wil- 
liamsburgh, N.Y. —“‘CSCCOM dM 
N EW PUBLICATIONS. 43 and 45 Washington Street, Br 
A New Story. LOOK! FOR 50 CENTS!! 
a aps By sending 50 cts. to GEO. D. BURTON, New Ipswich, 
$y the author of “Fabrics, N. H., ig be ill youre i Paya mail Teer neue eee 
einai Dehee cut in a Stenc a or marking Clothing, Books, 
FINISHED OR NOT. Price $150. Cards, etc., with Ink Brush and Directions, all post-paid. 
A New Poem Address for Circulars. l-s 
By the author of “Ivy Leaves.” 
THE ARCHITECT OF COLOGNE. Price, $1. 
THE AULD SCOTCH MITHER. By Rev. J. E. 


t B, De Yrice, $1 25. 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE, A Beautiful Story. 
By ANNE Marcu. Price, $1 50. 
| ZINA; or, Morning Mists. Price, $1 3. 
READY THIS DAY. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
M Boston. Mass. 


THE TESTIMONY OF ALL. 








Silver Tipped 


THE ONLY SEOE FOR CHILDREN. 
14 4t 





eow26t 


A RARE CHANCE, 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
Pink and Lavender tint French Note Paper, with Envel- 
opes to match, with your Jnijal very handsomely placed 
in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, which every 
lady needs in her writing-desk, and one half dozen Gil- 
lott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink Extract- 
| ing Pencils to remove ink and other stains from the fine 
| gers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed in every 
| family. All of the above will be sent post-paid toany| 15 
address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. TH 





FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


We will send FREE by mail, on receipt of One Dolla 
25 Packets of choice Flower Seeds and our Catalogu’, 
containing upwards of 1000 varieties, with full directio 
for culture, to any address in the United States. Cat 
logues free on application. 

DEE & DOYLE, Seedsmen and Florists 


57 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 


REN 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
INS (=% 














$5 t 1” perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 = V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anrthing 

wise, Particulars free, Address G, Stinson & Co,, Portland. Maine. 
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